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| SIMPLE ARITHMETIC 


37 Years X Same Management 
= Conservative Management 


37 Years X Progressive Ideas 
= Big Business 


Big Business + Sound Principles 
= Large Earnings 


Large Earnings + Surplus 
= Dividends 


Surplus + Conservatism 
= Safety 


Tota/ Reliability 











Assets : } : : $12,864,541.81 
Liabilities ; : q ; 10,280,994.36 
Surplus : 2,583,547.45 
As of December 31, 1924 

Dividends Since Organization in 1887, $20,030,490.24 


Dividends have been paid annually for 38 years 
and have been never less than 20%. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Employers’ Liability Automobile Liability 
and Five Other Forms of 
Liability Insurance 
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The First Casualty Company in America 








AMERICAN MUTUAL 


LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 
of Boston 
Executive Offices: 142 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. Branches in 38 cities 
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In Considering Overhead Expense, Savings 
of Small Percentage Are Eagerly Sought 


When in the necessary item of insurance protection, sav- 


ings of from 30 to 50% are possible by placing insurance 
in the 


FEDERAL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT MUTUALS 


it would seem that all wide awake merchants would pat- 
ronize such companies. 


Unequalled protection, at regular rates, a complete un- 
derwriting service at your command, and maximum sav- 
ings, characterize these companies— 


Federal Hardware and Implement Mutuals 


Retail Hardware Mut. Fire Ins. Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


Stevens Point, Wis. 


Minnesota Implement Mut. Fire Ins. Co. 
Owatonna, Minn. 


Seven Policywriting Offices: 


Minneapolis, Minn. Dallas, Tex. 

Stevens Point, Wis. Atlanta, Ga. 

Owatonna, Minn. San Francisco, Calif. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
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MICHIGAN EMPLOYERS 


In the Interests of Economy, Solvency and Efficiency You Owe 
It to Your Business to Investigate 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE 
and allied lines 
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Many of our stock company competitors are deeply concerned, 
and with reason, over their losses on this class of coverage. 


We carry more than 25% of all the Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance written in Michigan, and we carry it at a profit 
which we return to our members. We offer you the positive 
protection of more than $2,350,000.00 assets, more than 
$1,000,000.00 reserve fund and surplus, an absolutely non- 
assessable policy, and are now distributing a liberal dividend 
on 1924 earnings which will bring our total premium refund 
figures well over the $2,000,000.00 mark. 


We operate our own modern and fully equipped Industrial 
Hospital in Detroit, available to and occupied by injured em- 
ployees of our members throughout the state. 
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Our Accident Prevention Service and Industrial Engineering 
Service are operated and maintained on an unusually high 
standard of efficiency, resulting in reduced accident costs to 
our members. 
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Our Claim and Legal Departments are thoroughly trained 
and eminently capable of handling claim settlements to the 
satisfaction of employer and employee. This division of our 
organization carries an enviable record in the Michigan De- 
partment of Labor and Industry with regard to PROMPT 
settlements. 
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We solicit your Workmen’s Compensation Insurance as well 
as your other casualty lines and will welcome an opportunity 
to explain in detail our methods of operation. A phone call 
or letter to our nearest office will receive immediate attention. 
Ask for our financial statement. 


MICHIGAN 
LIABILITY 


Park Aceume eC 2SKQ ytd 
Workmen’s ante alts a President a Dependable 
Cepeneriee DETROIT, MICHIGAN cemaea 
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Every Policy Is Non- Assessable 
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The Philadelphia 
Contributionship 


HEN one picks up some 

musty old book and reads 

of the activities of people 
of another age he is likely to 
think of those people as having 
ideas quite as musty as is the book 
itself. While as a matter of fact 
there are few axioms more true 
than the saying “There is nothing 
new under the sun.” How often 
are we proud of some thought 
which flashes into the mind as if 
by inspiration and yet when we in- 
vite our best friend to lunch that 
we may expound the shining new 
idea, he tells us that Plato, Soc- 
rates, Moses or perhaps Adam him- 
self said the same thing thousands 
of years ago. 

Thus when we feel inflated over 
the fine progress which Mutual In- 
surance has made in recent years, 
perhaps it may be just as well that 
we go back a dozen, or score, of 
decades and inquire concerning 
the men and the methods dealing 
with insurance in those distant 
days. 

This one thing is certain. Mutual 
insurance is no modern idea. As 
early as 1696 in England there 
were groups of property owners 
who banded together for the pur- 
pose of protecting themselves and 
each other from loss by fire and 
the thriftiest of business men 
joined in this common cause. It is 
said by some historians that the 
1696 mutual company, known as 
The Amicable Contributionship 
and Hand-in-Hand Fire Office, was 
really the parent of mutual insur- 
ance in America, and was directly 
responsible for inspiring the Phila- 
delphia Contributionship in the 
United States more than a half cen- 


tury later. 
> D> 


IN pre-revolution days, as now, the 
major number of buildings had 
much of wood in their construction 
and equipment. Especially in our 
earlier history, wood was compara- 
tively cheap and of easy access. 
Forests abounded and facilities for 
handling lumber, although crude, 
were well understood and _ skill- 
fully applied. Even in a_ stone 
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building there was enough wood in 
the floors and trimmings to feed a 
fire and make it of disastrous pro- 
portions once the flames leaped out 
of control. 

Added to this was the hazard of 
the fireplaces which were univers- 
ally used for heating and cooking. 
The wonder is that any building, 
with fire and sparks continually 
roaring up through its chimney, es- 
caped for long being consumed by 
the fire demon. As a matter of fact 
the losses by fire were large, and 
we may well believe distressed the 
people of that day quite as much as 
do similar instances of our own 
times. 

As indicated in the beginning of 
this article there were living in 
those years men with minds fully 
as active and wise as the best intel- 
lects we have now. Among these 
men, or rather towering above 


them, was that practical genius and 
sensible philosopher, Benjamin 
Franklin. Of all the personages in 
history there probably never was 
one so gifted with the art of doing 
many things as this great patriot, 
statesman, printer, scientist, au- 
thor, and purveyor of superior 
brands of common sense. 
> 2S SD 


FRANKLIN early addressed him- 
self to the task of solving the prob- 
lem of fire prevention. His first ef- 
forts were in the way of education. 
Through the medium of his Poor 
Richard’s Almanac and letters he 
called attention to various evils 
growing out of common customs. 
For example in 1735 he wrote a let- 
ter which stirred much comment, in 
which he said: 

“In the first place, as an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure, I 
would advise how they suffer living 
brandsends or coals in a full shovel to be 
carried out of one room into another or 
up or down stairs, unless in a warming 
pan and shut; for scraps of fire may fall 
into chinks and make no appearance un- 
til midnight; when your stairs being in 
flames, you may be forced (as I once 
was) to leap out of your windows and 
hazard your necks to avoid being over- 
roasted.” : 

He then goes on to advise the 
passage of a law, forbidding “too 
shallow hearths” and the detest- 
able practice of “putting wooden 
mouldings on each side of the fire- 
place,” and says: 

“If chimneys were more frequently 
and more carefull cleaned, some fires 
might thereby be prevented. I have 
known foul chimneys to burn furiously 
a few days after they are swept; people, 
in confidence that they are clean, making 
large fires. Everybody among us is al- 
lowed to sweep chimneys that please to 
underiake that business; and if a chim- 
ney fires thro’ fault of the sweeper, the 
owner pays the fine and the sweeper 
goes free. This thing is not right. 
Those who undertake the sweeping of 
chimneys and employ servants for that 
purpose, ought to be licensed by the 
Mayor; and if any chimney fires and 
flames out 15 days after sweeping, the 
fine should be paid by the sweeper; for it 
is his fault. We have at present got 
engines enough in the town, but I ques- 
tion whether, in many parts of the town, 
water enough can be had to keep them 
going for half an hour together. It 
seems to me some public pumps are 
wanting; but that I submit to better 
judgments.” 








Previous to this he had been in- 
strumental in the purchasing of an 
English fire engine for which £50 
was paid, the cost 
being defrayed 
by a series 
of fines lev - 
ied for certain of- 
fenses, including 
one of 12d. for 
presuming ‘‘to 
smoke tobacco in 
the streets 
of Philadelphia, 
either by day or 
night”—wisdom, 
by the way, from which we have 
departed today and thus pay many 
a million for our folly. 

> Ss D> 

THE chief means of fighting fire 
before the purchase of the engine 
were the bucket, the ladder and 
the hook,—the latter being used 
for pulling down walls when that 
procedure was desirable, and gun- 
powder was also sometimes used 
in emergencies. Franklin saw the 
wasted effort in haphazard battles 
with flames and in 1736 with four 
friends assisted in founding the 
Union Fire Company. This was 
an association for mutual assist- 
ance. Each member pledged him- 
self to furnish at 
his own expense, 
“six leather 
buckets, and two 
stout linen bags,” 
each marked 
with the name of 
the company, 
and to bring 
them to every 
fire. The buck- 
ets were of ut- 
most use in 
forming chains 
of men to pass 
water from the 
source of supply 
to the blaze, and 
the bags were to 
receive and hold 
property which 
was in danger 
and keep it safe 
from thieves. 

Considerable 
system was de- 
vised to make 
the work of the company effective. 
Beyond agreeing to furnish the 
equipment above referred to, and 
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to come to every fire, each man 
had his place, some to superintend 
the use of the water and some to 
stand guard over property. When 
fires occurred at night, it was 
urged that lights be placed in win- 
dows of houses nearby the blaze in 
order to “enable friends to give 
more speedy and effectual assist- 
ance.” The number of members 
were limited to thirty. Eight meet- 
ings were held annually and at 
each meeting there was a supper 
costing three shillings. Members 
who came late were fined one shil- 
ling. All of the subsequent fire 
companies of Philadelphia were 


organized in accordance with the 
Franklin model until long after the 
Revolutionary War. 


<> 


EVEN with all his study of fire 
the idea of interesting himself in 
insurance did not yet occur to 
Franklin. Instead he bent his 
thought toward means of preven- 
tion and in 1742 invented the open 
stove “for the better warming of 
rooms” and “saving ‘of fuel.” Car- 
ing little for the commercial possi- 
bilities of the device he presented 
the model to a friend, Robert 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S NAME HEADS THE LIST OF SIGNA- 
TURES ON THE CONTRIBUTIONSHIP’S ORIGINAL SCROLL 


Grace, who was a manufacturer of 
iron, and the latter immediately 
began to profit from the sale of 


stoves. Franklin aided in promot- 
ing the demand by publishing a 
pamphlet entitled: 
An 
Account 
Of the New 
Invented 
PENNSYL- 
VANIAN 
FIRE-PLACES 
Wherein 
Their Construction 
and Manner of 
OPERATION is 
particularly 
explained. 
Their ADVAN- 
TAGES | above 
every other 
METHOD OF WARMING ROOMS 
demonstrated; and all OBJECTIONS 
that. have been raised against the USE 
OF THEM, answered and obviated. 


The Governor offered him a 
patent on the stove for a period of 
ten years but he declined in these 
words: 


“As we enjoy great advantages from 
the inventions of others, we should be 
glad of an opportunity to serve others 
by any inventions of ours and this we 
should do freely and generously.” 

Later an iron monger in London 
took out a patent from which he 
made a considerable fortune. 

Franklin was an early advocate 
of fire proof construction and his 
travels in Europe served to con- 
firm his opinions in this regard. In 

i aletter from 
abroad he wrote: 

“It appears to me 

of great importance, 

to build our dwell- 

ing houses, if we 
can, in a manner 
more secure from 
danger by fire. We 
scarcely ever hear of 

fire in Paris. When 

I was there, I took 
particular notice of 

the construction of 
their houses, and I 

did not see how one 

of them could well 

be burnt. The roofs 

are slate or tile, the 
walls are stone, the 
walls _ generally 
lined with stucco or 
plaster, instead of 
wainscot, the floors 

of stucco or of six 
square tiles painted 
brown, or of flag 
stone, or of mar- 
bic.” *..*..* "The 
stairs, too, at Paris, 

are either stone or 
brick, with only a 
wooden edge or 
corner for the step; 

so that on the 

the Parisians commonly 
their chimneys, a more 
of fuel than that used 
houses escape extremely 


whole, though 
burn wood in 
dangerous kind 
here, yet their 








well, as there is little in a room that can 
be consumed by fire except the furniture ; 
whereas in London, perhaps scarcely a 
year passes in which half a million of 
property and many lives are not lost by 
this destructive element. Of late, indeed, 
they begin here to 

leave off wainscoting 

their rooms, and in- 

stead of it cover the 

walls with stucco, 

often formed into 

panels like wainscot, 

which, being paint- 

ed, is very strong 

and warm. Stone 

staircases, too, with 

iron rails, grow 

more and more into 

fashion here.” 

In other writ- 

ings he also gave 
his advanced 
views on heating 
public buildings, 
“causes and care 
of smoky chim- 
neys” and on 
smoke consum- 
ers. 

Summing up 
his researches 
into the nature — 
and effect of fire 
in 1784 he made 
the following curious and interest- 
ing statement showing that while 
he was in error in some of his sur- 
mises yet he was working along 
lines which eventually would have 
led to the scientific truth had he 
followed up the matter. His the- 
ory was: 

“IT have long been of opinion, that it 
exists everywhere in the state of a sub- 
tile fluid; that too much of that fluid in 
our flesh gives us the sensation we call 
heat; too little, cold; its vibrations, light. 
That all solid or fluid substances, which 
are inflammable have been composed of 
it; their dissolution in returning to their 
original fluid state, we call fire.” 


SS SS 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN thus 
had a large background for his 
later activities in the field of insur- 
ance. Indeed by a strange coinci- 
dence the first book he printed 
while he was with Keimer in 1725 
had the high sounding title “Ways 
and Means for the Inhabitants of 
Delaware to become Rich” and 
dealt with Marine Insurance. This 
form of insurance was attempted 
in America in 1721 when a brok- 
er’s office for this purpose was 
opened in Philadelphia. 

Franklin after having had the 
experience of seeing the hardship 
wrought by fires, more and more 
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felt impelled to devise means of 
mitigating the consequence of sud- 
den losses which in so many in- 
stances had to be borne entirely 
by the owner of the destroyed 


AN ETCHING BY HOGARTH DEPICTING FIRE FIGHTING IN 


EARLY ENGLAND 


premises. Inevitably he came to 
the conclusion that Insurance was 
the only remedy. He and a num- 
ber of other prominent men spent 
long hours in formulating the de- 
tails of the scheme of operation of 
the company which was formed 
after a meeting had been called by 
the following notice on February 
18, 1752, in the Pennsylvanian Ga- 
zette: 


“All persons inclined to subscribe to 
the articles of insurance of houses from 
fire, in or near this city, are desired to 
appear at the Court-House, where at- 
tendance will be given, to take in their 
subscriptions, every seventh day of the 
week, in the afternoon, until the 13th 
dav of April next, being the day ap- 
pointed by the said articles for electing 
twelve directors and a treasurer.” 


SSe° ee ee 


GROWING out of this meeting 
was the Philadelphia Contribution- 
ship for Insurance of Houses from 
Loss by Fire. 

After having dwelt so much on 
the part which Franklin played in 
the enterprise of launching fire in- 
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surance in the colonies it may seem 
strange to pause here and give an- 
other man, of the hardly unique 
name of John Smith, the credit for 
founding the Philadelphia Contri- 
butionship. Yet 
in all fairness we 
must accord a 
share of the 
praise to this 
early progenitor 
of the Smith 
family. At least 
*- was his name 
which was at the 
time associated 
with the promo- 
tion of the new 
company, and 
Franklin’s active 
connection with 
it, as such, was 
only as the first 
director. 

Yet the Frank- 
lin of his own 
day was much 
like the tradition 
of Franklin now. 
He was a char- 
acter about 
whom was the aura of celebrity. 
Scarcely any new thing could be 
started unless Franklin had been 
consulted and his judgment upon 
it obtained and published. His per- 
sonality had become dominant and 
only his fundamental modesty and 
great good sense prevented him 
from becoming the autocrat of his 
generation. He had so much of 
publicity and so many things to 
engage his attention, that it is 
quite likely he sought to minimize 
his. part in the affairs of the Con- 
tributionship. At least he did not 
dwell on this phase of his career in 
his autobiography, a fact which 
may have misled some students of 
insurance into believing that he 
had only a small part in founding 
this Philadelphia company. 

It would be profitless, at any 
rate, to pursue the question fur- 
ther. These facts remain; the 
Contributionship was founded in 
1752 and Franklin was its first di- 
rector. He continued in its coun- 
cils for some time at its start, but 
gradually came to 
the point where he 
contributed much 
to the fund for 
the purchase of 
mile stones pro- 


walt. 
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vided by fines for being absent from 
meetings. Of this there will be more 
to say later. 
> 2S DS 

MR. HORACE BINNEY, one of 
the patriarchs of the company, in 
an address at its Centennial Anni- 
versary, said: 

“The manner was very simple 
and direct. Two or three persons 
of activity, no doubt, and of suffi- 
cient esteem in the city, caused to 
be prepared the Articles of Asso- 
ciation and Agreement creating the 
Company, and declaring the terms 
and conditions upon which they 
would insure the houses and build- 
ings of each other in and near the 
City of Philadelphia, against loss 
by fire, and the extent and limita- 
tion of the liability of the Associa- 
tion for the loss.” 

These articles of agreement were 
called a Deed of Settlement, and 
it was to be signed at first by all 
who were willing to insure with 
the Company, and after the first 
election of Directors and Treas- 
urer, who were to be chosen annu- 
ally for the government of the 
Company, by all who should in fact 
insure with them. This practice 
was continued for many years. 

The Lieutenant Governor of the 
Province, James Hamilton, was 
the first who subscribed, and the 
first private name was that of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Twelve Directors 
were elected: Benjamin Franklin, 
William Coleman, Phillip Syng 
(who was also an original mem- 
ber with Franklin, of the Union 
Fire Company), Samuel Rhodes, 
Hugh Roberts, Israel Pemberton, 
Jr., John Miffin, Joseph Norris, 
Joseph Fox, Jonathan Zane, Wil- 
liam Griffitts and Amos Strettell. 

John Smith was made Treasurer 
and Joseph Saunders Clerk. 

The first advertisement after the 
Company had begun business ap- 
peared in the Pennsylvania Ga- 
zette of June 11, 1752, as follows: 

NOTICE is hereby given, That the 
Insurance Office, for shipping and 
houses, is kept by Joseph Saunders, at 
his house, where Israel Pemberton, Sr., 


lately lived, near the Queen’s Head, in 
Water-Street. 


Announcement of the first An- 
nual Meeting in April, 1753, ap- 
peared as follows: 


The Members of the PHILADEL- 
PHIA CONTRIBUTIONSHIP for in- 
suring Houses from Loss by Fire are 
desired to meet at the Court House, on 
Monday, the 9th of April next, at three 
o’clock in the Afternoon; then and there 
to chuse twelve Directors and a Treas- 
urer for the ensuing year, in pursuance 
of the Deed of Settlement. 


The Board of Directors in- 
structed Franklin to have pub- 
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lished the following, which 
appeared in the Pennsylvania Ga- 
zette on January 8th and January 
15th, 1754: 

Insurance Office, Philadelphia, Janu- 
ary 1, 1754. 

Notice is hereby given to those that 
have had, or shall have, their houses and 
stores insured in this office, that if any 
damage arises to such houses and stores 
by the breaming of ships at their 
wharves, or by gunpowder stored in 
their buildings, contrary to the good and 
wholesome laws of this province in those 
cases provided, such damage will not be 
made good by the office. 

Persons inclining to insure, are first 
to apply to Joseph Saunders, clerk to 
the company, at the office in Water 
Street, and deposit Ten Shillings earn- 
est-money, on which their buildings will 
be immediately surveyed and the poli- 
cies forwarded with expedition. 

The office of the Contribution- 
ship was for many years after- 
wards at No. 99 High Street (now 
No. 239 Market Street) where 
Caleb Carmalt, the Clerk for 
forty-two years, lived. 

In 1818 the office was No. 25 
(now No. 109) Dock Street, and 
in 1835 No. 96 (now No. 212) 
South 4th Street was purchased, 
and the present office building 
erected thereon, where until the 
advent of safe deposit companies 
the Secretary and Treasurer was 
required to live as custodian of the 
securities. 
> SS > 


THE plan of the Company was 
that of mutual assurance and the 
members were called Contributors. 
Policies were issued for a term of 
seven years, upon payment of a 
deposit, the interest of which, dur- 
ing the continuance of the Policy, 
belonged to the Company. At the 
first meeting of the Directors held 
May 11, 1752, “a seal for the Com- 
pany” was ordered, being “Four 
Hands United,” the badge or mark 
of which was placed on property 
which was insured. 

The minutes of May 23, 1752, 
show that Benjamin Franklin “is 
desired to get a sufficient number 
of Policies printed,’ and those of 
December 24, 1753, that Benjamin 
Franklin attended to the engross- 
ing of the Insurance articles and 
also instruct that he “do publish an 
advertisement in the Gazette” rela- 
tive to the risk of storing gunpow- 
der and breaming of ships (which 
was cleaning their bottoms by 
burning off the barnacles). 

Owing probably to his numer- 
ous absences from this City on 
Public Matters Franklin did not 
serve as a Director after 1754, but 
he retained his active interest in 
the Company, and in 1763 he in- 
sured another house in addition to 









those insured by Policies Nos. 19 
and 20, taken out in 1752. In 1767 
he insured his new house “where 
his family dwells” for 500, by Pol- 
icy No. 1148. Later he wrote from 
abroad several letters relative to 
fireproof construction, to Samuel 
Rhodes, who for eleven years had 
continued as a Director. 

> Ss SD 


AS has before been said, at first 
every Policy in the Philadelphia 
Contributionship was for a term of 
seven years. A certain deposit was 
made at the beginning of the term, 
a Policy issued and an account 
opened with each contributor. His 
deposit was charged its proportion 
of the expenses and losses, and 
credited with any interest which 
might have been earned. If dur- 
ing the seven years the deposit, 
owing to losses, was used up, an- 
other deposit was made. At the 
expiration of the seven years, the 
contributor might withdraw so 
much of his deposit as remained 
or renew his Insurance. 


In 1763 a change was _ unani- 
mously voted by the contributors, 
and it was agreed that thereafter 
the interest on the deposits should 
be carried to a common account 
and out of it the losses should be 
paid, and the deposit money should 
not be drawn upon until the inter- 
est was exhausted ; the contributor, 
however, was not to be liable be- 
yond his deposit money. 

This method has been continued 
to this day and with such marked 
success, that the Contributors in 
1894-5 agreed that the funds had 
accumulated sufficiently to war- 
rant paying DIVIDENDS out of 
the yearly net income therefrom. 
The Company was incorporated in 
1768; its Policies continued to be 
seven year Policies until 1810, 
when they were made and have 
ever since continued to be PER- 
PETUAL. 

> 2 2D 


IN PERPETUAL Insurance 
(which is not generally known 
outside of Philadelphia and sur- 
rounding counties, except in Balti- 
more and Cincinnati, where there 
are companies similar to the “Con- 
tributionship”) the Insurer makes 
only one payment or deposit, the 
policy continuing in force as long 
as its conditions are maintained, 
without the necessity of annual or 
term payments, and the consequent 
annoyance of renewals. 

The perpetual form is therefore 
attractive to owners of Real Estate 
and as collateral to those who loan 


(Continued on page 24) 


Advertising Mutual Insurance 


The Why and Wherefore of Good Publicity as Applied 
to Creating the Right Kind of Business for | 
Mutual Insurance Companies 


Assistant Secretary, Automobile 


SELLING consists of making 
buyers want your products or serv- 
ice more than a certain amount 
of their hard-earned dollars. Where 
there is competi- 
tion it consists 
also of making 
them want your 
product or serv- 
ice in preference 
to what your 
competitor is 
selling. In order 
to do this suc- 
pice Se Ret BUYERS MUST 
must first know 

what your pros- BE ANALYZED 
pective customer is thinking and 
you must be able to make him see 
what you have for sale as you see 
it. 





In this way you can influence 
his actions. The ability to influ- 
ence men’s actions by making 
them adopt your ideas is the basis 
of successfully managing a busi- 
ness, of increased earning power, 
and, in a competitive field, of get- 
ting and retaining a fund of good 
will which underlies all permanent 
business relations. 

> Oo fS 

THE ability to visualize the 
buyer’s problems and needs is all 
there is to the psychology of sell- 
ing. The faculty of looking into 
another’s mind, of getting his 
point of view, is all-important. 
Napoleon possessed this faculty to 
a remarkable degree. In planning 
his method of attack during his 
Austrian campaigns he_ traded 
heavily on his knowledge of how 
the minds of the Austrian com- 
manders would work. With a map 
before him, and with a thorough 
knowledge of the topography of 
the country, he felt morally cer- 
tain that they would divide 
their army and 
try to catch his 
forces between 
the jaws of a 
nut-cracker. 

They did, and 
he calmly de- 
feated first one- 


By DAVID F. BUTLER 


Mutual Liability Insurance Co., and Editor 


half of their divided army and then 
the other half. It was his ability to 
foresee what the opposing generals 
were thinking that brought his 
Austrian campaign to a conspicu- 
ously successful issue. 

In a similar way all of us in 
business attempt every day to read 
the other fellow’s thoughts. With 
a letter before us we read between 
the lines, face to face with a pros- 
pective customer we attempt to 
“size him up,” make a quick judg- 
ment as to what manner of man 
he is and how he will react to the 
story of our product, and in an- 
swering a letter of complaint we 
strive to discover just what has 
disturbed our customer and how 
we can set matters right. 


Se) Se ee 


AWN angry man in a hotel room 
wrote me a letter last summer. We 


had previously written that we 
could not do something he had 
asked us to do. He felt that he 
had not received the service to 
which he was entitled, and wrote 
a red-hot epistle, a genuine photo- 
stat of his feelings. He didn’t 
bother with such incidentals as 
dotting his i’s or crossing his t’s. 
He wrote as impassioned a declara- 
tion of rights as Sam Adams ever 
did. 

I read his letter twice and then 
with the folder of his previous 
correspondence before me _at- 
tempted to reconstruct the scene 
when he sat down, pen in hand, to 
tell the company where it got off. 

He was a salesman and he prob- 
ably arrived at his hotel hot and 
dusty. He may have come from 
an interview where he had just 
missed selling a large bill of goods. 
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NAPOLEON STUDIED OUT HIS CAMPAIGNS THOROUGHLY 


of Twin Mutual Topics—Boston 


Our letter, which had been for- 
warded from his home, was await- 
ing him. Standing in the lobby he 
tore open the envelope, read the 
letter, and then 
sat down at the 
writing desk and 
dashed off his 
reply. 

It happened 
that he was 
wrong, that we 
had done all that 
we agreed and 
somewhat more, 
but he felt ag- 
grieved. 
> SS DS 


IN framing my reply I did my 
best to get his point of view, to 
imagine what could have disturbed 
him so, and explain as carefully 
as possible what we could do that 
would seem reasonable to him. 
Whether we retained him as a cus- 
tomer, whether we kept his good- 
will, depended entirely, I believe, 
on how successfully I was able to 
put myself in his place and feel 
as he felt, 

Putting yourself in the other 
man’s shoes is of prime importance 
in selling goods, but it is ineffec- 
tive if you haven’t something to 
offer him that he really wants. You 
must have a message and you must 
present it in an interesting man- 
ner. 

Advertising is simply telling 
people what you’ve got, where you 
are, and why they should patronize 
you. If your message isn’t inter- 
esting, they’ll never stop to read 
it. It’s an age of hurry and in 
order to attract attention you must 
employ some device that arrests 
the eye. 


PUT YOURSELF 
IN HIS SHOES 


TS: Se RS 


IN a recent magazine article 
on the writing of 
short stories, 
Edith Wharton 
lays down some 
rules that all 
writers of sales 
letters would do 
well to read. 
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She relates how Benvenuto 
Cellini sitting by the hearth with 
his father saw a salamander in the 
fire. Immediately his father boxed 
young Cellini’s ears so that he 
might remember the unusual sight. 
The first line of a short story, or 
of a properly constructed sales let- 
ter, should arrest attention. It is 
the box on the ear which makes the 
reader sit up and take notice. 

But she adds “this leads to an- 
other point: it is useless to box 
your reader’s ear unless you have 
a salamander to show him.” 

You must have a message and 
fortunately for us whose business 
is mutual insurance we have the 
finest kind of message. Since we 
believe that the plan of mutual in- 
surance is superior to other plans, 
we are rendering a real service to 
property-owners when we visualize 
their insurance needs, their insur- 
ance problems, and explain to them 
how the mutual plan of insurance 
will give them more value for their 
dollars. . 

It is our duty to organize our 
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business so that we can render 
real service in the prompt and 
equitable settlement of losses and 
adjustment of claims. Then we 
should present our message as ef- 
fectively as it is possible for us 
to do. 


~ ~ 
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INSURANCE is a service that 
everybody needs. It is possible to 
secure all kinds of insurance from 
sound, stable and reputable mutual 
insurance companies. The mutual 
plan of insurance. »provides the 
same amount of protection for less 
expenditure of money or more pro- 
tection for the same amount of 
money expended with non-mutual 
companies. < 

Only spendthrifts and wastrels 
neglect an opportunity to make 
savings. For money represents 
labor—somebody’s had to work for 
it, and no sane man would prefer 
to exchange ten hours’ labor for 
something of equal value and of 
the same quality that he could se- 
cure by working seven hours. 
By representing mutual insur- 
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ance as it, is, by explaining how 
mutual’ insurance companies 
through a careful selection of their 
risks and economical management 
of their business are able to effect 
savings that are returned to the 
policyholders, the real value of the 
mutual plan will become apparent 
and an increasing number of people 
will come to realize that sound 
mutual insurance affords quality 
protection at a reasonable price. 


Tae. Cae oe 


THINK how the prospective 
buyer is thinking. Assist him to 
a clear understanding of mutual 
principles by replacing pre-con- 
ceived notions and erroneous im- 
pressions implanted in his mind 
with facts. Answer his arguments 
clearly and fully. Arrest his eye 
with some striking statement about 
your company or about mutual in- 
surance in general, tell him a com- 
plete story, follow through with a 
well-planned and properly. con- 
structed message, and your adver- 
tisement will bring results. 











National Fire Protection 


Association Convention 


Many Topics of Live Interest Discussed 


Large delegations totaling more 
than four hundred attended the 
Annual Meeting of the National 
Fire Protection Association at the 
Congress Hotel, which began on 
May 12th. 

Vigorous discussion of many 
topics and especially of signaling 
systems, was a feature of the ses- 
sions, the debate on the latter occu- 
pying nearly all of one morning. 
A number of technical reports were 
also presented covering various 
activities of the Association, re- 
vealing the progress recently made 
in the establishment of rules and 
standards. 

The afternoon of the second 
day was given over to a visit of 
the Underwriters. Laboratories at 
207 E. Ohio Street to witness the 
results of a series of experiments 
which had been carried on for sev- 
eral months with the object in view 
of lessening the annual fire loss, 
which was shown to be $535,- 
000,000 in the United States alone. 

A phase of the Association’s 
work of special interest was the 
organization of what are known as 
“fire chiefs’ cabinets.” <A _ special 
campaign to organize fire preven- 





tion committees of associations of 
commerce and the strengthening of 
existing organizations of this char- 
acter was carried on during the 
past year. The reports showed 
that these fire prevention commit- 
tees have been fully organized in 
approximately fifty of the larger 
cities of the country, and are 
already showing good results. 

The Association is co-operating 
with the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States in its inter- 
chamber fire waste contest, and 
great encouragement was felt over 
the marked reduction in the fire 
losses evident in the cities which 
have taken part in this important 
campaign. 

The Association was shown to 
be in flourishing condition with 
169 organizations as active mem- 
bers and 3,894 associate members, 
a material increase having been 


made during the past twelve 
months. 
Officers for the ensuing year 


were elected, as follows: 
President, 
New York. 
lst Vice-President, Dana Pierce. 


Rudolph P. Miller, 


Allan M. 


2nd_ Vice-president, 
Schoen of Atlanta, Ga. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Franklin H. 
Wentworth of Boston. 

Executive Committee—Albert T. 
Bell of Atlantic City, chairman; 
Geo. W. Booth of New York, H. L. 


Miner of Wilmington, Del., F. 
Moses of Providence, R. I., W. W. 
Orr of New York, P. W. Terry of 
St. Louis, Louis Wiederhold, Jr., 
of Philadelphia. 





PORTO RICO PROTESTS 

Against State Monopoly 
A BILL has passed the Senate in 
Porto Rico doing away with the 
monopolistic state fund for com- 
pensation insurance and allows 
private companies to write this line 
of business in Porto Rico. 





MOTOR BUS 

Insurance in Indiana 
THE Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission has adopted new forms for 
use in connection with the opera- 
tion of the Motor Bus Regulation 
Law recently enacted. The new 
forms provide for a maximum lia- 
bility of $5,000 for one person, $50,- 
000 for one accident and $2,500 for 
damage to property transported. 
Each operator of a passenger mo- 
tor bus will be required to .take 
both cargo and passenger forms of 
policy. 





Looking Across Cloud Filled Valley—Rainier National Park 


What Is Said About Seattle 


Metropolis of the Charmed Land of the Great 
North West Enraptures Travelers with 
Its Life and Scenic Beauty 


LL the mutual world knows 
A by this time that the con- 

vention of the National As- 
sociation and Federation is to be 
held in Seattle, beginning August 
tenth and lasting through the thir- 
teenth. Plans are being made, re- 


ports are in process of preparation, 
speeches are being written, the 
many details of a great gathering 
of such a group of Mutual people 
are being worked out, and alto- 
gether everything is propitious for 
an exceptional period of pleasure 


and profit in the wonder city of the 
northwest. 

Everybody will want to attend 
the convention, of course. The 
programs will be inspirational in 
the wealth of Mutual ideas that 
will be presented. Each session 
will teem with interest for those 
who are close to insurance mat- 
ters. The conventional hall will be 
full of enthusiastic Mutual folks, 
bent on exchanging views about 
the subject which is most vital in 
their business lives. Success of 


the convention itself is, as always 
a foregone conclusion. 
> fo 5D 
THIS mutual fellowship is enough 
alone, to make the trip a valuable 
one, but when to this feature is 
added the adventure of viewing the 
scenic grandeur of this immensely 
interesting country, the journey 
rises to the level of being the ex- 
perience of a life time. 
Much has been said about the 
beauties of nature along the way, 
the majestic sweep of the Missis- 
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sippi, the wide spreading wheat 
fields of Dakota, and the breath- 
taking tour of Glacier National 
Park. 

But for pure entertainment and 
satisfaction scarcely any period of 
the jaunt can equal the time spent 
in Seattle itself. Being a hustling 
city of more than 400,000 it has 
metropolitan advantages which 
combined with the encircling 
mountains, lakes, and forests make 
this famous city ideal as a vaca- 
tion center. 

> 2S fS 


LEST the reader think that this is 
mere rhetoric, we clip a few ran- 
dom paragraphs from various 
sources concerning the reaction 
which Seattle has had on the minds 
of trained travelers: 

“T adore Seattle! First, because every- 
one is so kind and anxious to help one; 
second, because it is really an astonishing 
city ; third, because it is so near the sea one 
smells the salt air as we do in Boston; 
fourth, because it likes itself so much. 
You arrive in a place—you like it or you 
don’t. I like Seattle.”"—Virginia Lee in 
Town and Country. 

“During our recent visit there we cer- 
tainly fell in love with Seattle. A lover of 
Nature will find there that which will give 
him delight and inspiration. Even a blind 
man would profit by residing there on ac- 
count of the superb climate. But to one 
who has eyes and loves things that bear 
the handiwork of God, Seattle would be a 
constant paradise."—J. T. Logan, editor 
Free-Methodist, Chicago. 

“By every reasonable test and by easy 
determination the richest cities of the 
world are in the vicinity of Puget Sound 
—Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, Vancouver 
and Victoria. What makes them rich? 
Bank deposits? Real estate values? Num- 
ber of people? Certainly not, for we can 
more than match them in the East. What 
is it then? A very lovely thing: Richness 
of life for all their people.”—Allen D. Al- 
bert, of Minneapolis, past president of the 
International Rotary Clubs. 

“In Seattle, above everything else, it was 
the beauty of the city that kept my inter- 
est. I couldn’t see how any improvement 
was possible. It is a city of pinnacles ris- 
ing from Puget Sound and from Lakes 
Washington and Union. 

It is a place of surprises and its beauty 
is complete and individual.”—Joseph Her- 
gesheimer, in Saturday Evening Post. 

“The title to the world city of greatest 
scenic beauty lies between Constantinople 
and Seattle.”"—The late Frank Carpenter, 
world traveler and writer. 

“Seattle is, without doubt, the keystone 
of your western empire. Its picturesque, 
majestic harbor, surrounded by the snow- 
crested peaks of its great mountains, made 
a profound impression upon me. I shall 
never forget it. It is a city of tremendous 
growth. It is marvelous that within such 
a few years a settlement should grow to 
such a great world city.”—Marshal Joffre, 
of France, in Washington (D. C.) Times, 
April 22, 1922. 

(This statement was made when Mar- 
shal Joffre was asked what city of all those 
visited impressed him most.) 

“Seattle is a wonder city. I am frankly 
amazed at changes wrought in ten years. 
I am particularly impressed by the won- 
derful waterfront terminals. The metro- 
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politan character of your business streets, 
the beauties of your parks, boulevards and 
homes, are a delight to all travelers.”— 
George M. Reynolds, of Chicago, nation- 
ally known financier. 

“From the top of the 42-story L. C. 
Smith Building I beheld a wonderful view. 
On every hand can be seen evidences of 
foresight, vision and courage. Seattle has 
a beautiful, unmatched natural setting. I 
believe Seattle has a greater future than 
any city on the Pacific.-—Emory L. Cob- 
lentz, in travelogue letter in Frederick, Md., 
News. 

“Because Seattle is the nearest American 
port to the Orient it will dominate trade 
with China and that trade alone will give 
you the million population you covet.”— 
Julean Arnold, U. S. Commercial Attache 
at Pekin, China. 


> fo fD 
SO, from now until August 5th, 
when the special train starts from 
Chicago, the slogan of a large part 
of Mutualdom will be “On to Se- 
attle.” For the benefit of those who 
may not have seen the schedule we 
reprint it from our last issue. 
SCHEDULE 
Leave Chicago, via C. B. & Q. 
9:00 p. m., August 5th 
Arrive St. Paul, Minn., via 
C.B.&Q.R.R., 
9:00 a. m., August 6th 
Leave St. Paul, Minn., via 
Gt. No. Ry., 

9:30 a. m., August 6th 
Arrive Glacier Park, Mont. (East- 
ern Entrance), via Gt. No. Ry., 
6:00 p. m., August 7th 
Leave Glacier Park, Mont., via 
Gt. No. Ry., 

4:00 a. m., August 8th 
Arrive Belton, Mont. (Western 
Entrance), via Gt. No. Ry., 
6:45 a. m., August 8th 
Leave Belton, Mont., via 
Gt. No. Ry., 

3:00 p. m., August 8th 
Arrive Spokane, Wash., via 
Gt. No. Ry., 

12:45 a. m., August 9th 
Leave Spokane, Wash., via 
Gt. No. Ry., 

2:00 a. m., August 9th 
Arrive Seattle, Wash., via 
Gt. No. Ry., 

2:30 p. m., August 9th 


Readers are also advised again 
that owing to the heavy demands 
which will be made for sleeping 
car equipment at this particular 
time of the year, accommodations 
should be reserved as early as pos- 


sible in order that necessary 
equipment may be held for the 
special train. Those interested are 
therefore requested to give early 


information regarding sleeping 
car space desired. All preliminary 
arrangements haVe been made by 
C. A. McCotter, President National 
Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies; F. B. Fowler, Treas- 
urer, and Harry P. Cooper, Secre- 
tary, and prompt attention to all 
inquiries is assured. Letters should 
be addressed to Mr. J. R. Van 
Dyke, General Agent, C. B. & Q. 
R. R., 179 West Jackson bouleyard, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Arrangements may be made at 
slight extra cost to return by any 
one of various routes different from 
the outgoing trip, thus affording a 
glimpse of Canada, California, 
Colorado, Yellowstone National 
Park or other sections of the west. 

Summer Tourist Excursion round-trip 
railroad rates, from May 1st to September 
30th, with return limit up to October 31st, 
good for stopover at any point, are: 

From 
OE ok RS et eon re $ 86.00 
St. Louis, Mo 81.50 
WRN RE igh Siars be Sia, we dre areca 85.00 
Kansas City, Mo 72.00 
WME IRI neck cscs che ccccs 72.00 
St. Paul, Minn 72.00 
Minneapolis, Minn. ............... 72.00 
Pittsburgh, P 113.05 
New York, N. Y 138.32 
Lg ee ener 133.14 
Boston, Mass. 

Indianapolis, Ind. ..«....0-ssceccss 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Detroit, Mich. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Columbus, Ohio 

yo Eo er oe ee te 117.60 

Proportionate fares are in effect from 
other cities. One way sleeping car rates 
from Chicago (including stopovers) : 
ANNCE ERE 5 oo ows oe ae $26.13 
ig ap aR artes Bet aie ote 20.90 
Compartment 
Drawing Room 





SEATTLE 


EATTLE has its Mt. Rainier 
Its harbor and its docks, 
Its commerce international 
And mighty business blocks. 


Seattle has its balmy clime, 
Its sun and pleasant breeze, 
And on the nearby mountain slopes 
Its heaven-kissing trees. 


Seattle has its works of art, 
Its parks wherein to play; 
And something doing all the time 
That makes you want to stay. 


Seattle has its pretty girls, 
All smiles and sunny cheer, 
And far and wide on every side 
Its happy homes appear. 


Ah, yes, Seattle has all these, 
But never was complete, 
Till named as the Convention Town, 
Where Mutual men will meet. 
—E. L. P. 





The Bird That Throws the Matches 


A Gentle Hint to Everybody, and a Jolt to the Smokers Who 
Start Fires Totaling $25,000,000 Loss Annually 


HE Annual Meeting of the 
“Chihuahua” Fire Prevention 
Society was in session in the 
sumptuous private office of the 
Secretary of the “Domestic Fire & 
Marine.” The business before the 
house was on the adoption of a 
resolution to petition the authori- 
ties of the “Province” to invest 
members of the Society with power 
to enforce their fire prevention 
regulations ; or, as one speaker put 
it, “to enable us to put the screws 
on a lot of these birds that won't 
come across.” A late comer, catch- 
ing the drift of the argument, and 
noting the half burned matches and 
ashes that adorned the Persian rug, 
mildly suggested that it was writ- 
ten in the books of the fathers that 
“Prevention of Fire Begins at 
Home,” and that “He Who Curbs 
His Own Incendiary Practices 
May Then Chide His Brother.” 
Ten minutes later the Fire Depart- 
ment pulled up in front of the 
building and extinguished a blaze 
in the awning immediately under 
the window of the room in which 
the meeting was being held. The 
President stated that a motion to 
adjourn was in order. 
> Oo fD 
NOW aside from the fact that I 
think all smokers should be licensed 
and put under substantial bonds, I 
haven’t a thing in the world against 
the tobacco habit. I have courted 
My Lady Nicotine in my time; in 
fact, | think I was one of the most 
ardent suitors she ever had. Cigars, 
Cigarettes, Corn Cobs, Piper Heid- 
sieck, Scrap—I know her every 
mood and fancy. I got an early 
start, and. for thirty years I kidded 
the world and kidded myself with 
the old one that—“If I thought to- 
bacco hurt me, I’d quit it in a 
minute.” And there wasn’t a min- 
ute of the thirty years that I wasn’t 
trying to quit. . I swore off re- 
ligiously on the 3lst day of every 
December, and just as religiously 
started in again on the 2nd day of 
January. I was the best quitter in 
the world just after I had indulged, 
and in those heroic moments, I 
suppose I have thrown away not 
less than a ton of chewing tobacco. 
{ have dropped a real good plug 


By J. J. FITZGERALD 


Asst. Secretary Graindealer’s National Mutual 
‘ire Insurance Co. 
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“There should be a special depart- 
ment in the hereafter for the match 
thrower.” 


out of the window at eight o'clock 
in the evening, and at eleven been 
cn my hands and knees looking for 
it. I have waded through a meal 
of delicious food to reach the cigar 
at the end of it. I know the 
heavenly delight of that first long 
inhale in the morning, and the 
romantic effects of a pipe before 
the fire. I was long a member of 
that great democracy—The Fra- 
ternity of Tobacco Chewers. The 
devotees of Havana and Turkish 
blends are a caste ridden crowd; 
the man who fondles a three-for-a- 
half or a monogrammed cigarette 
has nothing in common with the 
smoker of the lowly five-center, or 
one who rolls his own. There is 
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“Follow the advice of the lord high 
executioner and make the punishment 
fit the crime.” 


a world of distance between a corn 
cob and an English briar. But let 
two tobacco chewers meet any- 
where from Canada to the Gulf, 
and they meet on the level even 
though one may be the Chief Jus- 
tice and the other a hod carrier. 
> oS fS 


I RECITE all of this for the pur- 
pose of establishing my right to 
speak; but even though I have de- 
serted My Lady, I am no reformer. 
Men may use tobacco as much as 
they please, so long as they don’t 
blow smoke in my face. My inter- 
est is that of one who believes that 
Fire Prevention is something more 
than a subject for resolutions 

The figures for 1922 and 1923 tell 
us that Matches and Smoking were 
responsible for an annual loss of 
$25,000,000, the biggest item on the 
list after the “Unknown”. Seven 
Hundred Million Matches are 


used in the United States every 
day—Five Hundred Thousand a 
minute. These figures look formid- 
able until one centers his observa- 
tion on the antics of the average 
smoker, and then they become per- 


fectly intelligible. I swear I know 
a half a dozen smokers who ac- 
count for at least 5% of the daily 
consumption. Matches to the right 
of them, matches to the left of 
them, matches in front of them 
whenever they come to a full stop 
for more than five minutes. The 
waste-basket, back of the radiator, 
the open window—whichever hap- 
pens to be most convenient—are 
their targets when at the desk. Call 
their attention to the fact that their 
habit might have a bad effect some 
day, and they assure you that they 
always look to see that their 
matches, or cigars, or cigarettes are 
dead before they toss them to the 
breeze. The bird that dropped a 
cigarette into a coal hole and re- 
duced Baltimore to an ash heap 
was a blood brother to this crowd. 
> 2S 2 
WE stopped a Russian boy on the 
North Dakota prairies one day to 
ask our directions, and we noted 
that he spit on his cigarette before 
he threw it away. He was sure 
that it was dead, because he knew 
what a prairie fire meant in that 
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country, and he had some sense of 
the responsibility he owed to the 
community in which he lived. The 
Baltimore sheik, and the nut that 
dropped the cigarette into the 
waste basket in the Triangle Build- 
ing, didn’t know there was any- 
body on earth but themselves ; and 
the general run of match tossers 
are close relations to both of them. 
A great big hulk of a fellow came 
walking into the office the other 
day and deliberately dropped a 
lighted cigarette on the floor. We 
try to be courteous with every one 
who passes our doorway—he may 
never come back, but I'll wager 
he’ll be careful where he throws 
the next one. 

Now this match and butt throw- 
ing habit is becoming serious. The 
Lord only knows what will be the 
outcome when a firebrand is thrown 
to the breeze. It may mean de- 
struction ; it may mean death. The 
man who smokes is_ therefore 
charged with a responsibility that 
he can’t pass on to some one else. 
The “Matches-Smoking” record 
speaks for itself. 


HE who preaches must follow his 
ewn doctrine or brand himself as 
insincere, and for that reason fire 
insurance men owe it to them- 
selves to rid their ranks of the bird 
that throws the matches. At a 
recent insurance convention the 
hotel manager had to caution the 
assembled brethren about throw- 
ing matches and butts on the car- 
pets. Could anything be more 
humiliating? We recall seeing a 
picture of a crowd of “Fire Pre- 
ventionists” out on one of their 
city crusades, and half of them 
posed before the camera with 
cigars in their mouths. Nothing 
criminal about it, of course; but 
for the moment they were on a 
Fire Prevention Crusade; they 
were out telling the natives about 
the dangers of fire and the best 
ways to avoid it. The picture was 
much like a crowd of Prohibition- 
ists being photographed in front of 
a brewery “with a stein on the 
table.” 


The Bird that throws the Matches 
is a Menace to society. If we can’t 
get rid of him by moral suasion, 
we might follow the advice of the 


Lord High Executioner in the 
Mikado and “Make the Punish- 
ment fit the Crime.” Why not 


make him eat a few of them? 
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UNE 2nd, 3rd and 4th will be 
J three big days for the Federa- 

tion of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, the National Associa- 
tion of Automotive Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies and the National 
Association of Mutual Casualty 
Companies. On these dates they 
will meet in convention at French 
Lick Springs, the famous spa in 
southern Indiana. 

To insure the utmost in de luxe 
accommodations a_ special train 
will be made up in Chicago to start 
at nine p. m., on June Ist, over the 
Monon railroad, arriving at French 
Lick on the morning of the next 
day. 

Reservations on the Special and 
at the Hotel may be made through 
the office of the American Mutual 
Alliance, 168 North Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago, and should be ar- 
ranged for well in advance. Re- 
ports already received from various 
sections of the country indicate 
that there will be a full attendance 
and that the discussions will be 
ably handled. 

One of the biggest features of 


French Lick 
Convention 





the recreational program of the 
convention will be the Golf Tourna- 
ment on the third. The French 
Lick links are noted for their 
beauty and the opportunities they 
present for snappy golf, thus mak- 
ing a round of the course some- 
thing not to be neglected as a part 
of the trip. 

Beyond the pleasure of playing 
on this renowned links there will 
be prizes offered for the star per- 
formers. The Hardware Mutual 
Cup for match play against par, 
which last year was won by Mr. 
G. L. Avery, of Chicago, will again 
be contested for, and the Kemper 
Insurance Cup, for low gross, last 
year, won by Mr. A. A. Michaud, of 
St. Paul, will also be up for com- 


petition. Other prizes, too, will 
serve to make the tournament 
lively. 


All golfers are urged to fill out 
and send in the entry blank printed 
below. It will greatly aid the work 
of the Committee if this is done 
immediately—not forgetting to 
make hotel and Pullman reserva- 
tions at the same time. 





Fill out and return to American Mutual Alliance 
168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


MUTUAL GOLF 
French Lick Springs, June 3, 1925 


Name 


Company 


Three lowest scores on above course in 1924 


Matee of Goll Clb: |. .k cakes 
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The Trend of Business 


Scanning the Commercial Horizon for Signs 


of a Boom 
By RICHARD S. CONWAY, 


Vice-President, The Bookmire Economic Service, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


RECENT weeks have witnessed a 
strong bond market and an excited 
stock market which has not made 
much general progress, but has 
carried a number of specialty 
stocks to new high levels; and also 
the apparent end of the business re- 
action which started in early 
March. Summed up this way the 
movement sounds fairly simple. 
Indeed it is not hard to say that the 
eeneral trend has been better, but 
the whole movement is full of such 
cross currents that its true signifi- 
cance is not readily apparent. 


Security Market Action 


LET us take the security market 
first since its movements are most 
spectacular in their appeal to the 
public imagination. We will di- 
vide its activity into four groups. 

1. Bonds have been strong be- 
cause the slowing up of business 
has been coincident with the elec- 
tion of Hindenburg in Germany, 
resulting in a reduction of exten- 
sive demand for capital from two 
sources at the same time. Amer- 
ican business has not had much 
use for money, and European busi- 
ness cannot get credit until the 
continental European situation be- 
comes clearer. 

2. Railroad stocks have made 
practically no net movement of any 
kind. On the one hand they felt 
the impetus of slightly lower 
money rates, but enthusiasm was 
checked by disappointing earning 
statements. 

3. Standard industrial stocks 
have acted very much like the rails 
and for very much the same rea- 
son. Easy money gives an in- 
centive to buy, but low earnings 
pull back enthusiasm. 

4. A relatively smaller number 
of “mystery” stocks where there 
are large accumulations of unpaid 
preferred dividends, or where large 
earnings have been coincident with 
low dividend rates throughout the 
past two or three years, have been 
decidedly strong. 

_ Out of all this the belief is grow- 
ing that eventually a great spec- 
ulative market in securities will be 











Clouds should be investigated for a 
silver lining 


seen while business activity will 
remain relatively low, and that the 
result can be a great security infla- 
tion without a corresponding com- 
modity price inflation. 


Confidence Seems Poorly Based 


WHEN the whole country has 
been plunged in the depth of gloom 
by a general depression, the very 
fact that money begins to seek new 
employment does cause the begin- 
ning of an upward movement, but 
it takes a very cheerful disposition 
to assume that when a stock mar- 
ket has discounted a great business 
boom and then that boom fails to 
materialize, the money released by 
the slowness of business can be 
used, to discount another non-exist- 
ent boom. It takes an equally op- 
timistic disposition to assume that 
the Federal Reserve Board will 


look with favor upon such a move- 
ment and refrain from interrupt- 
ing it by some drastic increase in 
the rediscount rates. 


Margin of Profit Too Low 


THE true difficulty with business 
in 1925 has been that manufactur- 
ing concerns have been struggling 
with wholly inadequate margins of 
profit. One of the most successful 
companies during the first quarter 
of this year, Mack Trucks, Inc., in- 
creased its gross business by 30 
per cent and its net by only 22% 
per cent. The steel companies of 
the country made and shipped 
more than 4 per cent more steel 
than they did in the same period 
of 1924, yet more than half of them 
had sharp decreases in net earnings, 
and none of them had any corre- 
spondingly sharp increases in net. 
This one quarter’s comparison would 
not be so bad in itself if it were 
not being compared with a year 
when margins of profit were al- 
ready abnormally low. The year 
1923 had shown margins of profits 
below the pre-war average, and the 
year 1924 a reduction from that 
low level. The present quarter, 
therefore, represents not only a re- 
duction from normal profit mar- 
gins, but a reduction from previous 
low points. 


In other words we have been 
passing through a period of excep- 
tional demand for goods, but that 
demand has been supplied with 
very little profit to the producing 
companies. In such a situation it 
is small wonder that business cor- 
porations have not been anxious 
to bid for new capital. It remains 
to be seen whether the better tone 
of business in America will result 
in an improvement of this situa- 
tion, but at present the horizon car- 
ries very few signs of a boom. 





“She swears she has never been 
kissed by a man.” 

“Well, isn’t that enough to make 
any girl swear?” — Washington 
Cougar’s Paw. 
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The Mutuality of Experience 
OW isco all is done,” said the philosopher 


Bacon, “the help of good counsel is that 
which setteth business straight.” 

And the best counsel is the result of experi- 
ence. Early in June the National Association of 
Mutual Casualty companies, the Federation of Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance companies and the National As- 
sociation of Automotive Mutual Insurance compa- 
nies are meeting in convention at French Lick, Ind. 
The convention is an American habit, and an ex- 
cellent one, rationally reflecting the spirit of Amer- 
ican institutions. The facetious paragrapher may 
jest about it as a business man’s excuse for a jaunt, 
a holiday, a chance for genial foregathering with 
his kind, but it has an invaluable function to per- 
form in the affairs of a democracy for which no sub- 
stitute works so well. 
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TILE mutuality of experience can be helpfully en- 
joyed through the printed page and the exchange 
or correspondence, but in its finest and most ef- 
fective form it needs the intimate personal contacts, 
the immediate and direct crossing of minds which 
are possible only when men assemble at some com- 
inon point, bringing with them the results of the 
year’s work in the fields of varying circumstances. 
and conditions which they represent. 

Always, in any sphere of work, there are men 
who stand conspicuously as men of expert knowl- 
edge; men who have faced many problems and 
difficulties, and who have worked out solutions by 
hard thinking, by process of trial and error, by 
courageous adventure and experiment. A conven- 
tion serves a high purpose when it brings the many 
into touch with the wisdom and inspiration which 
such leaders can dispense. In our belief a conven- 
tion is of value in direct proportion to its excess of 
practica) experience over eloquent theory. 


BUT the programmed speeches of a convention 
frequently are not its most useful features. The 
best of program committees cannot schedule in ad- 
vance much of what may prove to those in attend- 
ance among the things best worth while. They arise 
spontaneously in the discussions on the floor, in the 
informal meetings of groups, in the chance contact 
of an individual with some other who has, per- 
haps, met and dealt successfully with a parallel 
situation to that which is causing perplexity. 

It will be found, as a rule, that the men who are 
keeping to the front in their field are the men who 
attend the conventions in which it is represented. 
“The help of good counsel is that which setteth 
business straight,” and the man who fails to make 
draft for his share upon the common fund of expe- 
rience is neglecting an opportunity to his own loss. 
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“The Unfinished Work” 


“It is for us the living to be dedicated here to 
the unfinished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced.” 

It is the “unfinished work” which should con- 
cern us most deeply as we strew our flowers upon 
the graves of the Nation’s heroic dead. To remem- 
ber gratefully the sacrifice they made is not enough. 
Gratitude is empty and the sacrifice in vain if we 
fail to “carry on.” The worthiest tribute we can 
pay to the defenders of America is to complete 
splendidly the task they began. 

Memorial Day brings to our thought the men 
who took up arms in the days of colonial depend- 
ency and imperial dictation; who, in the travail 
of war, brought a nation to the birth. It recalls to 
us the men who fought to preserve the unity of 
the young nation in the bonds of freedom, a few of 
whom remain with us to be loved and honored. 
It reminds us of those who answered the call to 
liberate Cuba and the Philippines, and of the great 
army which carried back to Europe the birthright 
we had wrested from her, when the world trembled 
at the challenge of Germany’s martial ambition. 

On our own soil, north and south, in the far 
flung islands of the seas, where the poppies grow 
in France and where the snow lies on the bleak 
lands of remote Siberia, there are, today, the graves 
of Americans who died for the flag and its ideals. 
Our heritage of sacrifice has grown mightily, and 
extended beyond all the dreaming of the fathers. 
Our obligation for the “unfinished work” has 
deepened and widened. It is as deep now as human 
brotherhood and as wide as the world. 

“It is for us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us . . . that we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain!” 

Much as that meant in the days of Lincoln, it 
means even more today—more by the measure of 
what was done when the yoke of Spain was broken 
and the German line crumpled at Chateau Thierry 
and in the Argonne. By all these far scattered 
graves, at home and under alien skies, we are 
pledged to see that the ideals of justice and of 
neace are established in the earth. Vain was the 
sacrifice of those who sleep in them if this pledge 
he not kept; vain, if the rule of violence must con- 
tinue and war prevail as the lawful means for the 
pursuit of national aims and the settling of interna- 
tional disputes. 

(Continued on page 25) 





Life-Lights on a Business 


SAT in the office of a success- 
] ful business man the other day 

awaiting an opportunity to talk 
to him. He was “in conference,” 
so his secretary told me, but word 
came from behind a closed door 
that he would see me in a few 
minutes. 

Meantime | was taking in the 
details of his sanctum with an ap- 
praising eye. It was tastefully and 
appropriately furnished; that is to 
say it was quiet and businesslike. 
Nothing was included for the mere 
purpose of adornment, but every- 
thing was in harmony and of a 
quality and design which made its 
evident purpose of utility appeal 
to one’s sense of the beautiful as 
well as of the practical. The floor 
was covered with a rug in which 
cne of the darker shades of green 
predominated. It subdued the 
sound of passing feet. The walls 
were of a silvery gray burlap. 
There were a filling cabinet, a sec- 
tional bookcase and a flat-topped 
desk—all of mahogany—and three 
chairs. But my vision rested finally 
on a small framed motto which 
stood on the desk. It read: “Life, 
like Business, is a Problem in 
Values.” 
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I TURNED it over in my mind 
and presently it began to shape it- 
self in terms of what I knew about 
the man who seemed to set some 
store by it. He was the head of a 
big manufacturing concern in 
which he had begun his career as 
an office boy. He had come up 
step by step, and the concern had 
grown in importance as, in later 
years, he had ascended from one 
responsible position to another. I 
was familiar with the facts because 
I had taken the trouble to learn 
something about him before seek- 
ing an interview. I had gone to 
an acquaintance of mine who had 
been his subordinate when this 
man was head of the purchasing 
department for the firm of which 
he was now president. My friend 
had since entered business for him- 
self, but he had maintained touch 
with his former employer, and 


knew him well. 
Ry 
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‘SH E was a close buyer,” he said 
tome. “I do not mean that he was 


A Problem in Value 


By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


a penny-shaving bargainer, but he 
was insistent upon quality. He 
wanted always the best. ‘I plan 
to give value and I must get value,’ 
he used to say, and while he did 
not overlook any chance to pay a 
lower price, his chief concern was 
with the qualities of materials 
rather than with prices. I have 
seen many a salesman disappointed 
who tried to get his order on the 
inducement of a cut in prices, when 
by test he discovered that there 
was also a shading in quality. No 
persuasive sales talk, no display of 
geniality could get him away from 
this main consideration. And he 
has been equally determined that 
the products of his factory shall 
measure up to this standard. The 
only serious dispute I ever had 
with him came one day when I 
suggested that a certain appear- 
ance of value in our goods could 
be obtained at less expense. “But 
would the same value be back of 
it?” he demanded. “Well, no, not 
exactly,” I was forced to admit. 
“Then forget it,” he said, “but re- 
member this—if you and I are to 
work together value must come 
first always.” 
s> f2 fD 

‘CH E would be rather a difficult 
man to work with, I should think,” 
said I. 

“On the contrary,” said my 
friend, “he was an easy man to 
work with if you once got his view- 
point, and surprisingly considerate. 
I remember a young chap in his 
department with whom he was ex- 
traordinarily patient. He was a 





GLEAMS 
No work is worth while into 
which some of your personality has 
not gone. Every task one does, 
every article one produces, is a re- 
flection of one’s character. 


It is an easy enough thing to be 
a critic. Anybody can find fault. 
What the world needs is competent 
appreciators—people who can see 
and help others to see the real 
values in work and life. 


There are occasions when knock- 
ing is justified—as, for example, 
when it will open a door to better 
things. 


Background 


quiet sort of fellow, slow and 
dreamy — sort of absent-minded. 
He seemed to lack snap and alert- 
ness, and we all thought he was no 
good. ‘What in sense do you keep 
him around for?’ I asked the boss 
one day. He smiled and said, “That 
chap has good stuff in him. He 
just hasn’t found himself yet. 1 
am going to make something of 
him or I miss my guess. There is 
value there.’ Well, he is head of 
the promotion and publicity de- 
partment today. Yes, the boss was 
a great man for seeing values— 
whether in materials or humans. 
I guess that is why he is where 
he is.” 
> 2S fD ; 

MY eyes were still on the motto 
when the man for whom I waited 
came in. I saw he had observed 
my interest, and I said, “So far as 
business is concerned you seem to 
have solved the problem.” “I-don’t 
know,” he answered, “perhaps I 
have. But the life end of it is the 
bigger. There are two things I 
try to remind myself of constantly 
by keeping that motto before me— 
First, that values are the supreme 
things ; second, that life comes be- 
fore business. I mean by that that 
the importance of a road lies chiefly 
in where it leads; that the wisdom 
of any course is to be determined 
upon the basis of its probable con- 
sequences, and that in order to 
reach a wise determination one 
must have some _ standards of 
what is worth while. _And, in my 
belief, the things worth while are 
the things that permanently enrich 
life, the things we mean when we 
talk of character, of goodness, of 
beauty and love and truth. I have 
made it a rule to emphasize values 
in business because I want busi- 
ness to be a means of developing 
values—real values—in my own 
life, and in the lives of those I in- 
fluence. But you are making me 
preach a sermon, and that is not 
what you came for. Now, what 
can I do?” 

The rest of the interview was 
wholly satisfactory, but I got out 
of it nothing better than . the 
thought of the desk motto, ‘made 
vital by the personality of the man, 
“Life, like business, is a problem 
in values.” 
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The Masterly Insult 


By ELLIOT FLOWER 


Author of “The Spoilsman,”’ etc. 


T sometimes happens that a 
man disobeys instructions and 
is thereafter commended for 

his wisdom by his employer. It 
may be that the employer was mis- 
informed as to conditions, or that 
there has been an _ unexpected 
change in the situation, or that, 
being no more infallible than any 
other mortal, he himself has made 
an error, and it thereupon becomes 
the duty of the employee to act 
with discretion and demonstrate 
that he has a brain of his own. 

Thus Dick Whitlow reasoned, 

but it was soon made clear to him 
that he was entirely wrong. Being 
instructed to prepare the copy for 
certain advertisements, of which 
«a rough outline was given him, he 
had discovered some errors in the 
prices quoted; and, having demon- 
strated the erroneous nature of 
these prices by reference to the 
office price-list, there being no one 
to whom he could appeal at the 


moment and time being short, he 
had thoughtfully corrected them. 
The result was that Grissman & 
Company paid for considerable ad- 


vertising that was of no great 
value. True, the exploiting of the 
firm name did some good, but the 
fact that they were putting a cer- 
tain line of cigars on the market 
ata néw and marvelously low price 
did not appear at all. 
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GRISSMAN explained’ this to 
Whitlow with much emphasis and 
sarcasm. He made it quite clear 
that the main reason for taking so 
much space was to exploit the new 
prices, and that the general an- 
nouncement that they were in the 
tobacco business and_ handling 
other brands at the usual prices 
was intended to be only an inci- 
dental feature of the big card. 
Whitlow pleaded in extenuation 
that the prices given to him bore 
every evidence of having been 
hastily scribbled on a scratch-pad, 
and that he was justified in believ- 
ing a mistake had been made when 
he discovered that certain of them 
did not correspond with the office 
price-list. 

As. a matter of fact, Grissman 
was largely at fault in not making 
his purpose clear to his subordi- 
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nate, but it is not always easy or 
wise for an employee to make a 
thing of this sort clear to his em- 
ployer. In this case it was not. 
Grissman had supplied the correct 
figures. In the hurry of the mo- 
ment, there being other matters 
awaiting his attention, he had 
taken too much for granted, but he 
had supplied the correct figures, 
and Whitlow had changed them. 
Young men, he maintained, were 
getting so smart that they could 
not obey orders; they knew too 
much; they couldn’t get a thing 
right when they had a diagram of 
it in front of them; they all wanted 
to be bosses. 

“What I’m looking for,” he de- 
clared, “is a man who will let me 
be the boss of my own business, 
but it’s hard to find one. Every 
young whipper-snapper these days 
is so impressed with the idea of 
using his'own head that he thinks 
there’s no other head worth having. 
I just want to find one man who'll 
obey orders.” 
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WHITLOW was very sorry. He 
was also very mad, but he did not 
mention that. If he had under- 
stood the purpose— 

“That’s it!” broke in Grissman. 
“Even the office-boys want reasons 
these days. It isn’t enough to tell 
ene of them you’re going out for 
an hour or so; you’ve got to tell 
him where you’re going and why, 


“EVEN THE OFFICE BOY 
WANTS REASONS THESE DAYS 
—WHY CAN’T YOU LET ME DO 
MY OWN THINKING?— NOW, 
SEE IF YOU CAN GET THIS 
STRAIGHT” 


or he'll use his head and spread 
the report that you've started for 
Europe. Why can’t you let me 
do my own thinking?” 

“T’ll try to, sir, after this,” re- 
plied Whitlow, with outward 
meekness and inward indignation. 

“You bet you will!” exclaimed 
Grissman. “I’ve got a job for you 
that won't give you any chance to 
use that marvelous head of yours. 
Now, see if you can get this 
straight.” 

Whitlow made no reply; he was 
considering the advisability of re- 
signing. 

“Baxter will turn over to you 
some thousands of sample pack- 
ages of that new brand of straight- 
cut that we are putting out,” Griss- 
man went on with aggravating 
deliberation and emphasis. “It is 
all neatly boxed, with about a pipe- 
ful to each box. I want those ad- 
dressed and sent out.” 

Whitlow decided that he would 
resign. 

“In order that there may be 
no misunderstanding,” continued 
Grissman sarcastically, “I will ex- 
plain to you now that, in addition 
to the tobacco, there is in each box 
one of these little cards.” 

Whitlow was sure that he would 
resign, but his curiosity impelled 
him to glance at the card. It was 
a neat little affair, bearing the com- 
pliments of Grissman & Company 
and the following advice: 

“Put this in your pipe and smoke 





it. We are sending it to you be- 
cause we know you to be a good 
judge of tobacco.” 

“These samples, with the en- 
closed cards,” Grissman explained 
with great care, “are to go to club 
members all over the country; but 
there is still no chance for you to 
make an error of judgment, tor the 
lists have been ordered from the 
Gibbs Addressing Company. You 
will go to the offices of the com- 
pany, ask for Mr. Gibbs, and tell 
him that you want the club mem- 
bership-lists that I ordered; then 
you will retire to your office and 
proceed to send these samples off. 
I think it will take you a week or 
two, during which time you will 
have ample opportunity to reflect 
upon the folly of knowing too 


much.” 
SS = 


WHITLOW had the _ casustic 
terms of his resignation formulated 
in his mind, and was now prepared 
to start a flow of burning words 
that would make his position and 
his views wholly clear. 


“You may ask Miss Sanders to 
help you,” Grissman added, before 
the young man could get his verbal 
battery in action. “She is relieved 
of other duties and assigned to this 
for the present. It would take too 
long for you to do it alone.” 

Whitlow decided that he would 
not resign just yet. Miss Bessie 
Sanders was a charming girl, with 
whom it would be a decided pleas- 


“A DELEGATION CALLED 
TO SEE MR. GRISSMAN” 
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ure to be associated for a week or 
longer in almost any occupation, 
and there were reasons why. this 
association would be _ especially 
pleasing at this time. Wherefore 
the resignation could wait. A man 
could resign at any time, but he 
could expect to have a week alone 
with Miss Bessie Sanders in a 
cubby-hole of an office only once 
in a lifetime. 

Whitlow whispered to Miss 
Sanders when he went out. “I’m 
to have you for a week or ten 
days,” he said. 

It was rather surprising informa- 
tion for a girl to get from a 
young man. Miss Sanders seemed 
startled. “Who said so?” she de- 
manded. 

“Oh, if you’re going to be cross 
about it.” he returned resentfully, 
“Tl go back and resign. Getting 
you was the only thing that 
stopped me.” 

This was both surprising and 
mystifying. She intimated with 
some dignity, that it was her first 
experience in being a gift, and then 
she intimated, with less dignity, 
that she would like to know what 
it was all about. 

“Come into my office,” he said, 
“and I'll tell you. It will have to 
be your office, too, until further 
notice.” 
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ONCE in the office, which was a 
small partitioned space at the end 
of a row of similiar cubby-holes, 
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he told her what had happened. “I 
intended to resign on the spot,” he 
explained in conclusion, “but I de- 
cided to let the resignation wait 
until our joint task is finished.” 

“Why?” she asked. 

“If you don’t know,” he returned 
reproachfully, “I’m sorry I waited.” 

She shifted very quickly to a 
consideration of the fact that he 
had been treated shamefully, from 
which it may be inferred that her 
curiosity was satisfied by his am- 
biguous reply. At any rate, she 
became both indignant and sympa- 
thetic over the injustice of blaming 
him for what he had done with 
such excellent intentions, and she 
was particularly provoked that he 
should be insulted by being as- 
signed to such trivial work as ad- 
dressing sample packages of to- 
bacco. 

“How about you?” he inquired. 

“Oh, that’s all I’m good for,” she 
replied. 

“T think not,” he returned, with 
such emphasis that she changed 
the subject again. She was not 
sure that she liked to have him 
speak with such deep personal 
significance on every possible oc- 
casion, but neither was she sure 
she did not like it. She had not 
been sure, either way, for a con- 
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siderable time, during which period 
Whitlow had been at some pains 
to see a good deal of her out of 
office hours. 


SS SS SS 


SHE was sure, however, that 
Whitlow had been treated with 
scandalous injustice by Grissman, 
and there seemed to be no reason 
of maidenly modesty why she 
should not give her feeling toward 
Grissman full vent. She did so 
when Whitlow left to get the lists 
of names, and succeeded in work- 
ing up a delightfully complex feel- 
ing of sympathy for one and indig- 
nation for the other. Incidentally 
she transferred pens, ink, and her 
own particular chair from her desk 
to Whitlow’s office, and arranged 
them so that she would sit opposite 
to him at his flat-top desk.. They 
were going to be rather crowded, 
for room and desk were small, but 
no other arrangement was possible. 

Whitlow did not seem to be in 
any great need of sympathy when 
he returned ; on the contrary, while 
still bitter toward Grissman, he 
seemed to be quite reconciled to 
the situation. 

“I’m going to like this job,” he 
remarked cheerfully, as he seated 
himself on his side of the desk. “I 
don’t like the way it was given to 
me, but the partnership is fine.” 

“He’s a brute!” she declared. 

“Glad you think so,” he returned, 
and she was immediately conscicus 
of the fact that she had spoken 
with unnecessary earnestness. 
However, he now turned his at- 
tention to some printed slips which 
he had spread out on the desk 
“Thunder!” he ejaculated, as he 
glanced at the first one. 

“Anything wrong?” she asked. 

He made no answer, but turned 
from one to another of the slips in 
a puzzled way; then his face 
brightened, and he laughed. “That’s 
good,” he said to himself rather 
than to her, after which he laughed 
more heartily. 

“What is it?” she inquired. 

“That’s great,” he commented, 
still referring to the slips; then to 
her, “Of course you understand 
that I am to follow instructions.” 

“Of course,” she agreed. 

“Unquestioningly.” 

“I imagine he made that clear.” 

“Well, what do you think of 
that?” he asked, handing her one 
of the lists. 

“Oh, mercy!” she cried, the mo- 
ment her eyes rested on it. 

“I’ve got to obey orders, haven't 
1?” he demanded. 

“Yes,” she answered slowly, and 
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a moment later, her eyes beginning 
to sparkle: “Why, certainly. 
What else can you do?” 

“Well, let’s get to work,” he said 
briskly. 


a ae 


SHE felt instinctively that retri- 
bution for Grissman was at hand, 
but the situation was so amazing 
that she could not grasp all the de- 
tails and possibilities at once. She 
pondered as she worked, and 
slowly the affair grew to awesome 
proportions. When she _ spoke 
again it was in almost a whisper, 
as one may in the presence of an 
unseen power that has silently 
taken control of events and is 
working its will in a marvelous 
way. 

“We're sending,” she said, with 
the hesitation of one who has 
stumbled upon an_ unbelievable 
truth, “we’re sending samples of 
smoking-tobacco to women and 
girls.” 

“We are,” 
cheerfully. 


Whitlow agreed 


“We’re asking them to try it,” 
she went on doubtfully. 

“*Put this in your pipe and 
smoke it,’” he quoted. 

“We're referring to them as 
good judges of tobacco,” she per- 
sisted. 


“What do you think they will 
say?” he asked. 

She shook her head solemnly, 
but went at her work of addressing 
samples with renewed energy ; and 
presently, having gained familiar- 
ity with the surprising possibilities, 
the feeling of awe gave way to one 
of amusement and satisfaction. 

“How did it happen?” 
quired finally. 


she in- 


“T can only guess,” he answered, 
“and I guess Grissman didn’t make 
it entirely clear what kind of club 
membership-lists he wanted. Il 
guess he was as careless with 
Gibbs in this matter as he was 
with me in the matter of the ad- 
vertising. Anyhow, it seems to be 
a safe bet that he has been fur- 
nished with the membership-lists 
of about all the women’s clubs in 
the country.” 

“Won’t the women be 
though!” she exclaimed. 

“That’s what I think,” 
turned, “but Grissman 
want a man to think.” 

“They'll see a horrible insult in 
it,” she suggested. 

“That’s the way it looks to me,” 
he said, “but Grissman is looking 


mad, 


he re- 
doesn’t 


for a man who follows instructions. 
And he’s got one now.” 


“It’s splendid!” she declared. “I 
didn’t suppose anything could hap- 
pen so beautifully except in a 
book.” 


oe! ee + 


THEY worked in silence for a 
time, each occupied with thoughts 
that were occasionally amusing 
enough to justify a smile or a 
chuckle.. The possibilities grew 
greater and more complicated as 
they reviewed the situation, and 
they were able to imagine many 
diverting scenes arising from this 
wholesale insult to the sex. 


“We've got to hustle,” he urged. 
“We want to get as many of these 
off as possible before the explosion 
comes. 


That started her thoughts in a 
different channel. What would the 
“explosion” be like? She men- 
tioned her curiosity to him. 


“Fireworks,” he replied, “and 
sky-rockets and Roman candles 
and bombs and bad language! But 
it won’t touch you. You were 
simply told to help me, and you're 
doing it.” 

“I was thinking of you,” she 
said. : 


“Glad to hear it,” he returned 
promptly, whereat she colored. 
“But you needn’t worry about me,” 
he added. “I was going to quit, 
anyhow, as soon as this job was 
done—unless he gave me another 
one with you. This only makes it 
more certain.” 


“Perhaps it isn’t wise,” she sug- 
gested. 


“Well, in one way it isn’t pleas- 


ant,’ he conceded. 
to leave you here. 
go with me?” 
“Why should I?” she asked. 
“Why shouldn’t you?” he re- 
torted. 


“IT don’t like 
Why can’t you 


“Because it would be silly,” she 
replied, which jarred him into rue- 
ful silence. 

Nevertheless he returned to that 
point at intervals during the next 
three days. He spoke lightly, yet 
half seriously, and back of it all 
there was always a suggestion of a 
desire to be serious. He seemed 
to be asking, “Why don’t you give 
me a little encouragement?” but 
she persisted in either misunder- 
standing his indirect appeals or re- 
garding them as silly. Being a 
woman, she certainly knew what 
he wanted to say, but she would 
not let him say it plainly. It de- 
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Masterly Insult 


(Continued from page 20) 


veloped into a sparring match for 
points, and she got the points. 

x“ fS> fD 
“CAN'T you imagine any circum- 
stances under which you would 
quit?” he asked insinuatingly on 
one occasion. 

“Why, yes,” 
frankly. 

There seemed to be no hope 
here. Just a coy refusal to ex- 
plain more fully would make him 
hopeful enough to proceed. 


“What are they?” he 
eagerly. 

“Tf I should be discharged,” she 
replied. 

Yes, she got all the points. He 
felt as if some one had upset a 
pitcher of ice-water on him, but he 
tried not to show it. 

“Nothing else?” he persisted. 

“T don’t think of anything,” she 
returned. 

Yet, when he kept away from 
this troublesome subject, she was 
truly delightful and considerate in 
every way, which only served to 
lure him the more certainly back 
to the one troublesome subject. 
She was sympathetic and vivacious, 
and as deeply and humorously in- 
terested in the affair of the samples 
as he was. There was plenty in 
that to keep them from ennui, too. 
No one could tell when the ex- 
plosion would come or what form 
it would take. They watched the 
newspapers closely, they were alert 
when strangers called at the office, 
and they held themselves in readi- 
ness for trouble after every mail 
delivery. It was Whitlow’s idea 
that the story should creep into the 
men’s clubs as a joke first, after 
which the newspapers would ex- 
tract some humor from it, and then 
the women, finding how generally 
and deliberately they had been of- 
fered a pipeful of tobacco, would 
let their indignation loose; but 
there was no certainty that it 
would happen this way. 

“All that’s sure,” Whitlow told 
Miss Sanders, “is that some thou- 
sands of women—club-women— 
can’t get these unkindly insinua- 
tions without some of them getting 
mad about it, and trouble is going 
to come fast when it starts.” 

> 2S fD 


she answered 


asked 


HE was right, and it started on 
the third day. The first intimation 
of it came when a delegation of 
women called to see Mr. Grissman. 
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“Give Me Some Encouragement” 


This indicated a sudden attack of 
wholly unexpected: proportions, 
and Whitlow gasped as he saw the 
delegation ushered into Grissman’s 
room. Then he slipped out and 
sought information from an office- 
boy. 

“Dunno wot’s eatin’ ’em,” said 
the boy, “but the’re pipin’ hot! I 
bet they scalp the boss. Who is 
it? W’y, it’s a bunch from some 
women’s club. I fergit the name.” 

Whitlow slipped back into his 
office and reached for his coat and 
hat. 

“What's the 
Miss Sanders. 

“T don’t think I'll wait to be dis- 
charged,” he said. 

He lingered a moment unde- 
cidedly, while she calmly went on 
with her work. No possible blame 
could attached to her, and both 
of them knew it. Still he lingered, 
as if he would say something that 
he dared not. A great deal de- 
pended upon her at that moment, 
but she seemed to be wholly un- 
conscious of it. 

“No use giving him the satisfac- 
tion of kicking me out,” he said, 
which wasn’t at all what he wanted 
to say. 

“I suppose not,’ she returned, 
still busy with her pen. 

He sighed and turned to the 
door. “I suppose I can still see 
you occasionally,” he remarked. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed in surprise, 
“are you going without me?” 

He turned back so quickly that 
he caught the tantalizing smile and 
the invitation in her eyes. “Will 
you, Bessie?” he cried, and he evi- 
dently read her answer, for he 
added quickly, “Get your things.” 


asked 


matter?” 


DS > <> 


TWO minutes later they were 
gone, and two minutes after that 
an office-boy looked into the de- 
serted room. After the manner of 
his kind, he expressed no surprise, 


but sauntered back to Grissman’s 
office. 

Grissman was in a_ perturbed 
state of mind. He was facing five 
ladies who seemed to be very in- 
dignant about something, and he 
was assuring them that it was the 
most amazing and unaccountable 
thing that had ever been brought 
to his attention. 

“Ain’t there,’ announced the 
boy, at which the ladies exchanged 
significant glances. 

“Not there!” repeated Grissman. 
“That’s most extraordinary.” 

“It is,” agreed one of the ladies 
sarcastically. 

“Then ask Miss Sanders to come 
here,” said Grissman to the boy. 

“She ain’t there, either,’ re- 
turned the boy, whereat the ladies 
again exchanged significant glances. 

Grissman thereupon offered the 
ladies a varied assortment of apolo- 
gies, none of which they were dis- 
posed to accept. On the contrary, 
the head of the delegation informed 
him that the ladies of the Emerson 
Club, of which they were members, 
had passed scathing resolutions of 
censure, and that these resolutions 
had been given to the press. 

“To the press!” gasped Griss- 
man. 

“Yes, sir, to the press,” she re- 
peated. “It may be good business 
to put this indignity upon woman- 
kind in general, but it shows an 
appalling lack of consideration and 
respect for the sex, and we intend 
to make it clear to you that it’s no 
joke.” 

“I—I never thought it 
pleaded Grissman. 

“How would you like to have 
your wife and daughter appealed 
to as good judges of tobacco— 
pipe-tobacco, at that?” she per- 
sisted. 

“Think of the Emerson Club being 
asked to try a certain brand of the 
nasty stuff!” added another of the 
delegation. 

“It’s horrible!” put in a third. 
“There’s that sweet little Mrs. 
Grandin—a bride—who was told 
to put this in her pipe and smoke 
it! She asked me with tears in her 
eyes how she was ever going to 
explain it to her husband.” 

“Tt humiliates the club,” still an- 
other declared. “My husband was 
brutal enough to laugh.” 

“It’s shameful, positively shame- 
iul, ladies!” Grissman assured 
them with nervous energy. “I am 
sorry the man who is responsible 


was,” 


(Continued on page 26) 
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The Philadelphia Contributionship 


(Continued from page 8) 


on Mortgage. Particularly is this 
true of a “Contributionship Pol- 
icy” because among other it pos- 
sesses two notable advantages: 

1. A PARTIAL LOSS DOES 
NOT REDUCE THE INSUR- 
ANCE. 

For example: A house is insured 
for $10,000 and a $9,000 loss by fire 
occurs. The Company pays the 
loss, or repairs the House and the 
Policy continues in force for $10,- 
000 insurance without the payment 
of any additional deposit. 

2. DIVIDENDS OF 10% PER 
ANNUM HAVE BEEN PAID 
ON DEPOSITS held over ten 
years on policies in force. For 
example: A house is insured for 
$10,000 in 1895 and $200 deposit 
is paid therefor. If the policy con- 
tinues in force ten years the owner 
receives in 1905 a dividend of $20. 

Dividends, however, do not re- 
duce the surrender value. of the 
policy, as the original deposit 
money still remains with the Com- 
pany subject to withdrawal in full 
upon cancellation of the policy. 

The “Hand-in-Hand” as “The 
Philadelphia Contributionship” is 
familiarly known, is a purely Mu- 
tual Company, although its mem- 
bers are not liable for assessment. 

It is not to be supposed that this 
company had no problems to solve. 
During its early years, as one can 
readily see now, it was in great 
danger of disaster because of its 
failure to accumulate a reserve. 
But later all matters of controversy 
were so wisely settled that when 
the great Philadelphia fire of 
1850 occurred the Contributionship 
weathered the storm. Now it is 
among the strongest of all mutual 
companies. 

Se. A Se 


REFERENCE has been made to a 
milestone fund. This curious mat- 
ter arose by the virtue of a rule 
compelling all directors to pay 
fines when absent from meetings 
which were held early in the eve- 
ning at an inn—“The Golden 
Fleece,” the “Sign of the George” 
and others—and after transacting 
their business had their supper to- 
gether. A fine of one shilling was 
imposed for tardiness and double 
that amount for absence from a 
meeting. These fines grew into a 
fund with which, in the year 1764, 
the Directors secured some thirty- 
one milestones. Under the per- 
sonal supervision of a Committee 
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of their number these were planted 
on the road to New York, from 
Front and High (now Market) 
Streets to a point on the Delaware 
River about opposite Trenton. A 
few years later, before the Revolu- 
tion, other stones were placed to 
mark the miles on the King’s High- 
way toward the South. Of the lat- 
ter, the nineteenth, secured in 1918 
through the courtesy of the Bor- 
ough Council of Marcus Hook 
upon the substitution of a new 
stone, now stands in the garden in 
the rear of the Company’s office. 


Horace Binney, in his address 
before the Centennial Meeting of 
the Contributors, said of this set- 
ting up of milestones by the early 
Boards: “ it was a public- 
spirited use, and in the true utili- 
tarian temper of the day, and was 
of unspeakable comfort at times 
to the weary wayfarer, especially 
when the roads were founderous, 
and the only comfort on the way 
was to know how much you had 
ploughed of the journey, and how 
little of it remained to be 
ploughed.” 


At their first meeting the Di- 
rectors adopted as their seal the 
device of four hands crossed, sig- 
nifying strength. Cast in metal, 
and mounted upon a_ wooden 
shield the four hands became the 
“badge” or “mark” of the Com- 
pany, a very necessary adjunct to 
the fire insurance policy in those 
days, giving notice from its place 
high on the front wall of the house 
insured, to those who might be 
maliciously inclined toward the 
owner of the house, that it would 
work no hardship on him to set it 
on fire. It also, in the event of 
fire, enlisted the aid of fellow in- 
surers who were naturally inter- 
ested in keeping at a minimum the 
losses of the Company and it in- 
spired the Volunteer Fire Compa- 
nies who received support from the 
Contributionship to greater effort 
in putting out fire in the building 
distinctively marked as insured by 
that Company. The. minutes of 
the meeting of October 3, 1755, 
record that the Directors 
“proceeded, to View the House of 
Edward Shippen*** that was damaged 
by means of a Fire***; Which House of 
sd Shippens having no badge put up. 
The directors observing that much of 
the Damage was done through Indiscre- 
tion, which they think might have been 
prevented had it appear’d by the Badge 
being placed to Notify that the sd 
House was immediately under their 


Care; to prevent the like Mischeif for 
the Future: It is now Ordered, that the 
Clerk shall go round and Examine who 
have not yet put up their Badges; and 
inform those, that they are requested 
to fix them, immediately as the Major 
part of the Contributors have done***” 

One of the interesting traditions 
of the Company is that during the 
War of the Revolution, the scarc- 
ity of lead becoming of some 
moment, the Directors temporarily 
discontinued the practice of affix- 
ing the marks to insured houses 
and those on hand were melted and 
recast into bullets for the Conti- 
nental Army. Thus did the Phila- 
delphia Contributionship, char- 
tered by King George in 1768, aid 
in the establishment of democracy 
in the new world. 


SS SS RS 


I N the very beginning the Board 
appointed Surveyors who were to 
inspect every house to be insured; 
their reports were carefully con- 
sidered by the Directors before the 
insurance was approved. Faults 
of construction were pointed out— 
correction of hazards ordered. 
References in the minutes are fre- 
quent to a prospective insurer be- 
ing “ordered to make a way out 
at the top” of his house “and to 
fix iron rails on the roof” whereby 
the volunteer firemen might be the 
better able to fight the flames. The 
practice of inspecting houses to be 
insured has always been continued, 
and the cooperation of its members 
in following the Company’s sug- 
gestions in matters of fire preven- 
tion and protection has been a def- 
inite factor in lessening its fire 
losses, to the mutual benefit of all 
the Contributors. 

The duties of the early Boards 
were arduous, including the per- 
sonal approval of houses to be in- 
sured, the signing of policies, view- 
ing property damaged by fire, and 
often, themselves supervising the 
repairs to the latter. 

The Directors were never found 
wanting in public spirit. The 
minutes attest their zeal for the 
civic welfare on many occasions, 
one of the earliest of which oc- 
curred during the occupation of 
Philadelphia by the British in 
1776-1777. At the meeting of De- 
cember, 1776, it is recorded that 
“Information being made to the Board 
that great numbers of Soldiers are quar- 
ter’'d in Houses in this City, the Owners 
whereof, or the Tenants, have removed 
out of Town, without taking the neces- 


sary Care to have the Chimnies swept; 
from: which it is apprehended the City 





will be very liable to Accidents and dam- 
age by Fire. The Board are therefore 


of opinion, it will be proper, to have all 
such Chimnies of Houses where Soldiers 
are quarter’d immediately swept, and the 
Expense paid out of the public Stock,” 


and it was so done, the Directors 
evidently believing in the truth of 
Franklin’s axiom that— 
“An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” 
> sS> > 


THE assets have been twice in 
danger of confiscation by enemies 
of the country. On July 2, 1776, 
the clerk was ordered to have made 
a chest in which to deposit the 
books, papers and other valuable 
property belonging to the Com- 
pany for hasty removal to a place 
of safety in the event of danger. 
This interesting relic, with quaint 
hand-wrought lock, now occupies 
a prominent place in the Com- 
pany’s office. 

Almost one hundred years later, 
on July 3, 1863, “the rebels having 
invaded Pennsylvania,” a meeting 
was hurriedly called at which the 
Treasurer was authorized to take 
such measures as were deemed 
necessary to remove to a safe place 
the assets and chief books and 
papers of the Company. In ac- 
cordance therewith, the Treasurer, 
together with officials of several 
other Philadelphia institutions, 
made arrangements for a special 
train to take the cash and securi- 
ties northward out of danger. For- 
tunately, the rebel tide was turned 
at Gettysburg. 

At the same special meeting the 
sum of Twenty Thousand Dollars 
was placed at the disposal of the 
Finance Committee to be appropri- 
ated toward the defense and pro- 
tection of the city. 

> SoS 7S 

ONE of the choicest recommenda- 
tions of the Philadelphia Contribu- 
tionship is the high type of men who 
have continued to be executives. 
Much may be gathered as to their 
character by the length of their 
service with the company. Glanc- 
ing at the list we see that Horace 
Binney served as director for a 
total of forty-one years. Samuel 
Coates was on the Board for fifteen 
years beginning in 1788 and was 
succeeded by another Coates. 
(Joseph L.) 

Zaceheus Collins was active in 
the company for thirty-seven years. 
David Deshler for thirty-two, and 
various others for periods extend- 
ing up to fifty years in the case 
of Joshua Longstreth. There are 
many instances where son followed 
lather in office. 


Of Treasurers Isaac Greenleaf 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS 
OF INTEREST TO MU- 
TUAL INSURANCE 


May 23— 

Annual Meeting of Mutual Re- 
insurance Bureau, Raleigh 
Hotel, Washington, D. C.,, 
3:00 P. M. 


June 1— : 

Board of Commissioners, 
American Mutual Alliance, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, 10:30 A. M., Stan- 
dard Time. 


June 1— 

Territorial Committees meeting, 
Mill Mutual Companies. 
(All committees except South- 
west and _ Pacific Coast 
agencies. ) Details will be 
sent out later by Secretary 
McKinney. French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
ind. 


June 1— 

National Convention Insurance 
Commissioners, Executive 
Committee Fire Insurance 
Companies, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 


June 2— 

Spring Meeting, Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Indiana. 


June 2— 

Southwest and Pacific Coast 
agencies of the Mill Mutual 
will hold meeting at French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 


June 3— 

Spring Meeting, National As- 
sociation of Automotive Mut- 
ual Insurance Companies, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind. 


June 3— 

Mill Mutuals Secretaries’ As- 
sociation Meeting, French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind., 10:00 A. M. 


June 4— 

Spring Meeting, National As- 
sociation of Mutual Casualty 
Companies, French Lick, 
Indiana. 


June 16-17— 
Northwestern Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


August 10-13— 

Ninth Annual Meeting, Federa- 
tion of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, Seattle, Washing- 
ton. 


August 10-13— 

Thirtieth Annual Meeting, 
National Association of Mut- 
ual Insurance Companies, 
Seattle, Washington. 


September 14— ‘ 
National Convention Insurance 
Commissioners, San Antonia, 
ex. 


December 7— 
National Convention Insurance 
Commissioners, Miami, 
Florida. 
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had charge of the funds for eleven 
years 1760-1771 and Samuel San- 
som for thirty-one years 1776 to 
1807. Caleb Carmalt was Treas- 
urer 1807-1817 and the same name 
is given as clerk from 1776-1817, a 
stretch of forty-two years. 

Subsequently James S. Smith 
was elected Secretary and Treas- 
urer in 1842 and resigned after 
seventeen years of service to be 
succeeded by his son Jas. Somers 
Smith in 1859, who served until 
his death in 1894, a period of thirty- 
five years. The work was again 
handed down from father to son 
and J. Somers Smith was elected 
to the position which he _ holds 
today. 

There is inspiration in the his- 
tory of this company, now well 
along toward two centuries old. 
What changes it has seen in the 
population and building up of 
America. What disasters it has 
survived. What practical help it 
has given in saving citizens from 
the bankruptcy which otherwise 
would have followed fire, what 
stories might be written around 
the men who have given the best 
years of their lives that the Phila- 
delphia Contributionship might 
continue to live. 

The company is an old oak now, 
with roots struck deep into the 
soil of the nation, and how grate- 
ful should its policyholders be that 
back in 1752 Benjamin Franklin 
and John Smith planted the idea 
which has since so bounteously ex- 
panded to give peace of mind and 
security to those within its shel- 
tering reach, 


Editorial 


(Continued from page 16) 

The principle of mutuality es- 
tablished the nation, and, in the 
hour of civil strife, triumphed to 
preserve its integrity. We have 
seen the growth of America, a 
people of many races, of forty- 
eight great commonwealths, 
through sixty years of domestic 
peace, working out its problems by 
conference and reason and cooper- 
ation. We have given to the world 
a demonstration, since Lincoln 
spoke at Gettysburg, of how a 
people of diversified origin and 
widely varying interests can dis- 
cover and make effective a concern 
for common welfare. Can we not 
help the world to apply this prin- 
ciple; to find the way of peace as 
we have found it? Is not this, 
now, the “great task remaining 
before us?” Is not this the “un- 
finished work” to which we, the 
living, must be dedicated? 
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Masterly Insult 


(Continued from page 22) 
for this disgraceful thing is not 
here. I would discharge him on 
the spot in your presence.” 

“And hire 
him back again 
when we're 
gone!” was the 
scornful retort. 


! 


f 


I 
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THERE was 
no appeasing 
them, and 


Grissman was with 


left 
the consciousness that there was 
no escape from the penalty of this 


finally 


dreadful affair. He hurried to 
Whitlow’s office, but Whitlow was 
still absent, and no one knew 
where he was. 

“T want to see him the moment 
he comes in,” said Grissman ex- 
citedly. “He needn’t bother to 
take off his coat.” Grissman was 
very warm, physically and men- 
tally; he mopped his face with his 
handkerchief, and he muttered 
much to himself. He also inquired 
at intervals of about five minutes 
whether Whitlow had returned. 

The afternoon papers made the 
matter worse. They all had the 
story. Some of them treated it 
humorously, and some of them 
were harsh in their condemnation 
of such a brutal indignity. The 
first that Grissman saw had this in 
big head-lines, DEBUTANTES 
ASKED TO SMOKE UP! And 
Whitlow did not come back. The 
discharge of Whitlow, with appro- 
priate verbal pyrotechnics, was the 
only consolation left him, and 
Whitlow merely sent in his resig- 
nation by mail. There also were 
protests in the mail, and other 
women’s clubs were following the 
example of the one named after the 


illustrious Emerson. They were 
of all kinds—social, philosophic, 
and philanthropic. Even Griss- 


man, in his great perturbation, had 
to smile when the Psyche Club 
protested that the judgment of pipe 
tobacco was wholly out of its line. 
‘ a 
I T was almost a week before he 
dared go to his club. The news 
and the samples had circulated far 
and wide, and every day brought 
reports of further action of one 
sort or another. Many who had 
given the matter no thought at first 
followed in the wake of those who 
had taken up the subject imme- 
diately ; every professional humor- 
ist had his little joke, and nearly 
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every clubwoman her little speech. 
So Grissman thought it a good 
time to avoid his acquaintances. 

But he was finally given courage 
to seek them out by two or three 
extraordinary incidents. A_ busi- 
ness acquaintance casually re- 
marked that he was sorry the new 
brand was not a cigar instead of 
pipe-tobacco. “I never smoke a 
pipe,” he said, “but I have been 
mightily tempted to begin, just to 
show my appreciation of a good 
thing.” Then a retail dealer com- 
mended the sagacity and enter- 
prise of the firm. “That’s the 
greatest ever!” was his comment. 
“Everybody’s talking about it.” 
Grissman already knew that, but 
the man’s tone indicated genuine 
enthusiasm. And one morning the 
manager of the sales department 
informed him that there was ‘‘an 
awful run on that new brand.” So 
Grissman decided at last that he 
could brave the jeers of his club 
associates. 

The first man he met, upon en- 
tering, extended his congratula- 
tions; it was, he said, the cleverest 
thing that had been sprung in the 
business world in a_ decade. 
“You’ve waked up the whole 
country,” he declared. 

“T should think I had!” retorted 
Grissman; “and they’re howling 
mad.” 

“Who?” 

“The women.” 

The club-man laughed. “What 
do you care?” he demanded. “The 
women don’t smoke—pipes, any- 


way.” 
> 2 2D 


THAT was a new point of view, 
and it began to impress Grissman 
that he heard the new brand men- 
tioned on every side. He never 
had put out anything else that at- 
tained such instant notoriety, if not 
popularity, and some of the men 
hastened to inform him that they 
were showing their appreciation by 
smoking the tobacco. 

“That was a glorious idea of 
vours,” said one. 

“It wasn’t my idea,” protested 
Grissman. 

“What!” was the astonished re- 
ply. “Well, I hope you did some- 
thing handsome for the man that 
turned it up.” 

“He’s quit,” said Grissman. 

“Quit! You let him quit?” The 
man seemed to find it incredible. 
“Lack of appreciation, I suppose. 
There must have been a dozen try- 
ing to get him.” 

Here was still another point of 
view. Whitlow, the disgraced and 


reprimanded, had done a big thing 
to prove his worth and an outsider, 
possibly a rival, had been the first 
to recognize its cleverness. 

Grissman walked back to the 
office in deep thought, and then 
made specific 
inquiry as to 
the new brand. 

“A million 
dollars’ worth 
of advertising 
couldn’t have 
started it bet- 
ter,’ his man- 
ager told him. 

Grissman was beginning to hate 
himself for a short-sighted fool. 
“Do you know what’s become of 
Whitlow?” he asked. 

“T understand he’s gone to work 
for Dempster.” 

Grissman scowled. Dempster 
was the head of a rival house, and 
he was always reaching out aiter 
good men. Grissman started for 
his private office, paused, and 
turned back. 

“Is Miss Sanders there, too?” he 
inquired. 

“She’s| Mrs. Whitlow 
answered the manager. 

> Ss 2D 

HERE was confirmation of every- 
thing. Whitlow had married on 
the strength of his improved posi- 
tion and prospects; he probably 
had been waiting for the oppor- 
tunity, and Dempster had given it 
to him. 

“He ought not to have left in 
that way,” Grissman complained. 
“If he wanted more money, he 
should have come to me.” There 
was much unconscious humor in 
this, but Grissman was too ab- 
sorbed to think of humor. “I 
wonder what kind of an offer 
Dempster made him,” he went on 
thoughtfully. “It must have been 
a pretty stiff one.” As a matter of 
tact, Whitlow was working for less 
than before, and wondering how 
soon he would be able to get back 
to the old figure ; but the things we 
don’t know are constantly chang- 
ing history. “Anyway,” Grissman 
concluded, “we can’t let Dempster 
have him. You can get word to 
him, I suppose?” 

“Easily,” returned the manager. 

“He'll come high, of course,” re- 
flected Grissman, “but we can't 
afford to lose an advertising genius. 
Offer him double his former salary 
to come back. If that isn’t enough, 
add to it until you get him.” 

Then he retired to his private 
office, closed the door, and devoted 
an hour to wondering how he 
could have been so blind. 
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Legislation Recently Enacted 


Digest of New Insurance Bills In Many States 


THE legislatures of thirty-six 
states have adjourned. A summary 
of the Insurance Legislation en- 
acted in these states is as follows: 

\ 


Arizona: 
H. 226 proposes to amend section 
8 of Article XVIII of the constitution 


of the state to extend Workmen’s Com- 
pensation to the employes of the state, 
the political subdivisions and municipal- 
ities thereof, and to grant to all work- 
men in private employment to whom 
any compensation law shall apply, the 
right of election, whether to be bound 
by such act or to retain the right to 
sue for damages in respect to injuries 
sustained or death resulting therefrom 
in such employment, “in such manner 
as to assure and make certain a just 
and humane compensation law” for the 
relief and protection of such workmen 
and their dependents, “from the burden- 
some, expensive and litigious remedies” 
of such workmen now existing in the 
state. 

H. 225 provides for a special election 
September 29, to vote on the above con- 
stitutional amendment. 

H. 227 provides for a state industrial 
commission and for a competitive state 
fund to insure the liability of employers 


Arkansas: 


Act No. 236, which was approved 
March 27, provides that “legal reserve 
mutual insurance corporations having 
assets of $100,000,000, or more, shall pay 
a tax of $200 and that such legal re- 
serve mutual insurance corporations 
having assets of less than $100,000,000, 
shall pay a tax of $100 and provided 
further that mutual assessment insur- 
ance corporations shall pay a tax of 
$50.” 


California: 


S. 1070 requires foreign and domestic 
insurance corporations doing business on 
the assessment plan to file a financial 
statement annually on or before March 
1, and authorizes the insurance com- 
missioner to examine domestic com- 
panies at least once a year and at any 
time in his discretion. 

H. 52 amends section 23 of the code 
by striking out the reference to insur- 
ance business “transacted by agents,” 
thereby making the provisions in re- 
gard to the payment of taxes and the 
filing of a bond for $20,000, apply to all 
insurance companies regardless of their 
method of transacting business. 

H. 561 authorizes five or more county 
mutual insurance companies to incor- 
porate for the purpose of mutual rein- 
surance against loss or damage by fire 


surance companies to write reinsurance 
on property located anywhere in the 
state, which is insured in county mu- 
tuals, provided that reinsurance, subject 
to one fire or loss, in excess of ! 5% of 
the total amount of reinsurance in force 
shall not be written. 

H. 562 amends the county mutual law 
by authorizing county mutual fire insur- 
ance companies to become members. of 
a mutual reinsurance company. 

H. 57 provides that any insurance 
company which neglects to pay a final 
judgment or decree upon a policy or 
bond within sixty days, shall forfeit 
its right to do business in the state. 


Colorado: 

H. 396 establishes a state bonding fund 
for bonding all public officers, deputies 
and employes who are required by law 
to be bonded. 

H. 406 amends the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law by increasing the max- 
imum compensation to persons wholly 
dependent at the time of the on of 
the employe, from $3,750 to $5,625. In- 
creases compensation for Sinanaiees 
partial, and temporary total disability 
from $12 to $18 per week and increases 
the maximum total from $1,560 to 
$2,340 for temporary partial disability 
and the maximum for permanent partial 
disability except for injuries set out in 


under the Workmen’s Compensation when the risks they wish to reinsure the schedule, from $8,120 to $4,680. 
Act. exceed $150,000. Authorizes such rein- (Continued on page 28) 
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Stevens Point 








RIGINATING in the minds of such 
Americans as Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
Jefferson and John Marshall, the mutual 
idea as conceived and promulgated by them has withstood the 
ravages of time and society, because it is fundamentally sound,— 
basically right,— and positively American. 


The Hardware Mutual in its 20th century application of 
mutuality to insurance problems pledges unswerving devotion to 
that idea, and conscientious service to its 15,000 policyholders. 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 





Wisconsin 
































Recent Legislation 
(Continued from page 27) 


Also amends the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act to include occupational dis- 
eases. a 

S. 86 provides that no state ofhcer 
or other state agency shall place any 
fire insurance upon any state buildings 
and contents, and that all fire insurance 
in force shall not be renewed at the 
date of expiration. Appropriates the 
sum of $40,000 to be placed by the State 
Treasurer in a fund to be known as the 
“Fire Loss Fund,” but provides that the 
total of such appropriation shall not 
create a fund in excess of $250,000. 

H. 274 authorizes the Insurance Com- 
missioner to accept back taxes and fees 
accruing prior to 1921 under the Retali- 
atory Law without interest or penalty. 

S. 455 authorizes insurance companies 
to invest in the bonds of building and 
loan association or in found loan bonds 
and provides that such bonds shall be a 
legal deposit with any department. 

S. 355 requiring operators of motor 
vehicles carrying persons or property for 
hire to file an insurance policy in such 
sum as the commission may be neces- 
sary was vetoed by the Governor. 


Delaware: 


H. 60 providing tor a tax of 2% on 
gross premiums less return premiums 
for the benefit of local fire departments, 
and making it unlawful for any fire in- 
surance company to increase its rates 
because of the tax imposed unless such 
increase is approved by the insurance 
commissioner, passed both houses and 


is in the hands of the Governor. 


H. 99 providing that the requirement 
of a deposit of securities worth at least 
$10,000 by corporate surety companies 
shall apply to companies incorporated 
under the laws of the state as well as 
foreign companies is also in the hands 
of the Governor. 


Idaho: 


H. 310 requires all auto transportation 
companies transporting persons or prop- 
erty for compensation to procure liabil- 
ity and property damage insurance or 
give a surety bond for not less than 
$5,000 for injury to one person and not 
less than $10,000 for all injuries in one 
accident when the vehicle is equipped to 
carry not less than twelve passengers, 
and not less than $15,000 for personal 
injury to all persons when the vehicle 
is equipped to carry twenty passengers, 
and not less than $20,000 when the ve- 
hicle is equipped to transport more than 
twenty passengers. Also requires in- 
demnity for property damage in the sum 
of not less than $1,000 for each motor 
vehicle used by the company. 

H. 155 makes an appropriation for a 
field inspector under the Director of 
Insurance. 

S. 13 repeals the provision in the rat- 
ing law that insurance companies or 
rating bureaus affected by an order of 
the Director of Insurance need not com- 
ply with such order pending a final deci- 
sion on appeal. 


Indiana: 

H. 42 provides that only members of 
the bar may charge a fee for represent- 
ing injured workmen before the Indus- 
trial Board. 


H. 84 requires all public officials 





whether elected or appointed to any 
public office or position of trust to pro- 
cure a bond from an authorized surety 
company, the cost of which is to be 
paid out of the public funds of the 
state, county, city, town, township or 
school district represented by such pub- 
lic official or employe. 


S. 16 provides that no motor vehicle 
transporting passengers or property for 
compensation as a common carrier, shall 
be operated upon any public highway 
until there has been filed with the public 
service commission, a bond, indemnity, 
undertaking or policy of insurance, exe- 
cuted by a company, mutual association 
or reciprocal exchange authorized to do 
business in the state, guaranteeing the 
payment of all damages which may re- 
sult from any and all accidents due to 
the negligent use or operation of such 
motor vehicles. Provides that this act 
shall not apply to taxicabs, hotel buses, 
funeral buses, school buses, or motor 
vehicles used principally for the private 
business of the owner, when the use for 
hire is only casual or occasional under 
special contract or arrangement. 


Iowa: 


H. 29 provides that the reasonable 
cost of corporate surety bonds for sec- 
retaries and treasurers of school cor- 
porations shall be paid by such school 
corporations. 

H. 224 authorizes insurance companies 
to invest in Federal Farm Loan Bonds. 

H. 404 provides that no court other 
than that of the county in which the 
policyholder resides shall have jurisdic- 
tion of an action to collect premiums 


(Continued on page 30) 
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“LIFE WITHOUT LAUGHING IS A DREARY BLANK"’—Thackeray 





Promoted 

The head of the firm had caught 
the office boy telling lies. “Boy,” 
he said, “do you know what they 
do with boys who tell lies ?” 

“Yes, sir,’ was the reply. “When 
they are old enough the firm sends 
them out as salesmen.” 

—Railroad Telegrapher. 





The Last Hole 


Golfer: “I believe that I knocked 
that ball clear into the cemetery.” 
Caddy: “That’s where the last 
hole is.” 
—Kablegram. 





Our idea of the meanest man on 
earth is the barber who puts hair 
restorer in his shaving cream. 

—Judge. 





The Drawbacks of Religion 


A colored woman consulted fhe 
village lawyer. “Ah want to 
divo’ce mah husband,” she said. 

“What’s the trouble?” asked the 
lawyer. 

“That nigger’s done gone an’ got 
religion, and we aint seen a 
chicken on de table foh two weeks,” 

—Boxes. 





Were It So Easy 


Even As You and I 


“Kiss me, my fool,” she bid. 
Was he a fool? 
He was. 
He did. 


—Phoenix. 





Fare, Fair Lady 

Lady: “Dear me, I’ve left my 
money at home. You'll have to 
trust me; I’m one of the directors’ 
Wives.” 

Conductor: Lady, | couldn’t 
do that, even if you was the direc- 
tor’s only wife.” 


Ty 


—Kablegram. 





A Modern Failing 
3usiness Man (interviewing ap- 
plicant for secretarial post)— 
“With these most excellent testi- 
monials, I am surprised at your 
previous employer parting with 
you!” 

Applicant—“Quite; but the fact 
is I was of such very little as- 
sistance to him in_ cross-word 
puzzles.”—London Humorist. 





After all is said, there is an awful 
lot to be done. 
—Kablegram. 







Hired 
Mistress: “Can you serve com- 
pany?” 
New Maid: “Yes; either way.” 
“Either way?” 
“Yes, ma’am; so’s they’ll come 
again and so’s they won't.” 
—Answers (Lond). 





“Are mine the only lips you ever 
kissed ?” 
“Yes, dear, and the nicest.” 
—Tit-Bits (London). 





’Tis odd how women continue to 
sling beauty clay when they know 
how little the mud has done for the 
turtle. 

—Williams Purple Cow. 





If the pedestrian race is to sur- 
vive, some means will have to be 
found to provide them with spare 
parts. 

—Columbia Record. 





“Just think! Three thousand 
seals were used to make fur coats 
last year.” 

“Isn't it wonderful that they can 
train animals to do such work?” 

—Notre Dame Juggler. 





A joyrider is one who is 
riding when we are walking 





One day a school teacher 


told her class to write an 
essay on “Income Tax.” 
A small boy taxed his 


brain to the utmost and at 
length he wrote the follow- 
ing: 

“T have a dog, his name 
is Tax, I open the door, and 
income Tax.” -—— Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 





Good Car 

“Pa, does the Lord own a 
Simplex Six, too?” 

“Great Scott, no, son. 
Whatever put that into your 
head ?” 

“Well, at Sunday school 
we had a hymn that went, 
“If I love Him when I die, 
He will take me home on 
high.” 

—Wallace’s Farmer. 





WHY CENTRAL SENT THE POLICE, 
© Life Pub. Co. 





and a jay-walker is one who 
is walking while we are rid- 
ing. 


—The Shaft. 





Insured 

He: “It wouldn’t be much 
trouble for us to marry. My 
father is a minister, yot 
know.” 

She: “Well, let’s have a 
try at it, anyway; my dad’s 
a lawyer.” 

—Voo Doo. 





So Careless of You 


Old Gent (who has just 
sat on a young man’s hat): 
Good gracious, what a start 
you gave me—I though it 
was mine! 


—Yale Record. 
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Recent Legislation 
(Continued from page 28) 


or premium notes payable or given for 
insurance other than life. 

S. 160 provides that companies asso- 
ciating themselves together for the pur- 
pose of issuing joint policies, may issue 
such policies under the name of such 
associations or any underwriters’ title 
used by them, provided that, the names 
of the companies composing such asso- 
ciation or represented by such under- 
writers’ title, shall appear on the face 
and filing back the policy and the per- 
centage of the total risk assumed by 
each shall be set out opposite the sig- 
nature of each company. 

S. 161 amends the coverage provision 
of the insurance law by authorizing 
mutual insurance companies to write 
fidelity and surety business, and also 
provides that any foreign or domestic 
mutual insurance company possessing a 
surplus and other funds available for the 
payment of liabilities equal to the cap- 
ital stock required of like stock insur- 
ance companies, may transact the same 
kinds of business permitted to like stock 
insurance companies. 

S. 173 amends the section of the code 
relating to coinsurance by making the 
provisions thereof prohibiting the use of 
a coinsurance clause except upon written 
request of the applicant, apply only to 


policies of “fire, lightning, tornado, cy- 
clone, windstorm and sprinkler leak- 
age.’ 

Kansas: 


S. 406 prohibits insurance companies 
other than life, authorizing or allowing 
any agent who is a nonresident of the 
state, to issue a policy of insurance on 
property or risks located in the state. 

S. 503 creates an insurance commis- 
sion of five members to revise and codify 
the laws relating to insurance and pro- 
vides that the report of such commission 
shall be completed for distribution not 
later than November 1, 1926, and shall 
be submitted to the Legislature upon 
convening thereof in 1927. 

S. 67 authorizes mutual fire and tor- 
nado insurance companies to invest their 
guarantee fund in the fully paid with- 
drawable stock or shares of building and 
loan associations incorporated under the 
laws of the state. 

S. 68 authorizes any insurance com- 
pany, other than life, to invest its cap- 
ital and accumulated funds in the fully 
paid withdrawable stock or shares of any 
building and loan association incorpor- 
ated under the laws of the state, pro- 
vided that not more than 50% of the 
capital and surplus of any such company 
in excess of $100,000 shall be invested 
in such stocks. 


Maine: 


Chapter 167 of the Laws of 1925 pro- 
vides that the Secretary of State shall 
not register any motor vehicle, and that 
the Public Utility Commission shall not 
issue a certificate to operate such motor 
vehicle until the owner has procured in- 
surance or a bond of an guthorized com- 
pany in the sum of $500 for each pas- 
senger which each motor vehicle or 
trailer may carry under the provisions of 
the general statutes, provided that no 
such policy or bond shall indemnify the 
insured in an amount less than $5,000 
in the event that the carrying capacity 
shall be sixteen or less, but need not be 
more than $10,000 unless the carrying 
capacity exceeds sixteen passengers 
when the maximum indemnity need not 
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exceed $20,000. Provides also _ for 
property damage to the amount of 
$1,000. Prohibits rebating. Provides 
that the act shall apply to the registra- 
tion of motor vehicles and trailers for 
the year 1926 and thereafter. 

Chapter 201 of the Public Laws of 
1925 amends the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law by increasing the maximum 
weekly compensation to dependents 
where death results and also for total 
or partial disability from $16 to $18 per 
week. 


Massachusetts: 


H. 1111 requires every foreign mu- 
tual company other than life whose net 
cash assets or contingent assets be- 
come less than the amount required of 
any such company, and every domestic 
mutual company whose amount of in- 
surance in force or number of risks, be- 
come less than the amount or number 
required by law, to notify the commis- 
sioner in writing to that effect. 

H. 1161 authorizes two or more stock 
companies or two or more mutual com- 
panies to issue a single policy of insur- 
ance against loss or damage covering 
automobile liability, collision and prop- 
erty damage insurance. 

H. 1224 amends section 48 A relating 
to the kinds of insurance that may be 
transacted by mutual companies by 
providing that such companies may 
transact any kind of insurance permit- 
ted to be written in the state except 
title insurance. Provides that such com- 
panies may combine fire insurance with 
marine insurance and sprinkler leakage, 
or may combine the kinds of insurance 
set forth in any two or more of the fol- 
lowing clauses: 4th—fidelity and surety; 
5th—steam boiler; 6th—automobile in- 
surance except loss or damage by fire, 
lightning or while being transported in 
any conveyance; 7th—plate glass; 8th— 
sprinkler leakage; 9th—use and occu- 
pancy; 10th—credit insurance; 11th— 
burglary and larceny; 12th—insurance 
of domestic animals. 

S. 290 provides that a broker's license 
may be issued to a partnership com- 
posed entirely of residents of other 
states upon the payment of a single fee 
of $25. 

S. 428 requires the owner of motor 
vehicles or trailers to file with the ap- 
plication for registration (1) the certifi- 
cate of an authorized insurance company 
that a policy for $5,000 for injury or 
death to one person and $10,000 for in- 
juries arising out of one accident, or 
(2) a certificate of an authorized surety 
company stating that a motor vehicle 
liability bond in the above amount, pay- 
able to the Commonwealth, has been 
executed by such applicant, or (3) a 
certificate stating that cash or securi- 
ties have been deposited in the amount 
of $5,000. 

Michigan: 

H. 20 provides that if default is made 
in payment of an assessment by a mem- 
ber of a mutual fire, automobile, or ma- 
rine insurance company, that the com- 
pany shall cancel the policy within 90 
days from the due date of such assess- 
ment and that such members shall not 
be liable for losses or expenses of the 
company incurred after the date of can- 
cellation. 

H. 257 limits the investments of in- 
surance companies in securities of public 
utilities to those, the issue and sale of 
which has been approved by the Mich- 
igan Public Utilities Commission. 

H. 390 repeals the provision for an 





Industrial Accident Board and creates a 
Department of Labor and Industry. 


H. 406 authorizes the board of county 
auditors when directed by the board of 
supervisors of any county of the state. 

H. 406 authorizes the Board of County 
Auditors of any county of the state 
when directed by the Board of Super- 
visors, to insure all of the public build- 
ings belonging to the county and any 
other property, real or personal, belong- 
ing to such county, which insurance 
shall be taken in the name of the County 
Treasurer and his successors in office. 


S. 260 provides that agents’ licenses 
may be issued to non-residents who are 
licensed in the state in which they re- 
side, under such regulations and re- 
strictions as may be deemed necessary 
by the commissioner of insurance, upon 
the payment of an annual fee of $10, 
provided that such agent shall not coun- 
tersign any policy or contracts of insur- 
ance and that all policies and contracts 
shall be signed by resident agents only. 


Minnesota: 


H. 901 makes claims for unpaid work- 
men’s compensation preferred claims in 
case of assignment for the benefit of 
creditors. 

H. 929 provides that before a certifi- 
cate is issued to any auto transporta- 
tion company it shall file with the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission, 
a bond in a penal sum to be fixed by 
the commission, payable to the state, 
conditioned that such _ transportation 
company will pay any and all penalties 
assessed under the provisions of this act 
for the supervision and regulation of 
the transportation of persons and pro- 
perty for hire, and in addition shall also 
file with the commission a policy of 
public liability or indemnity insurance 
satisfactory to the commission in such 
an amount as it shall prescribe, cover- 
ing injury and damage accruing to per- 
sons or property arising out of the 
operation of motor vehicles operated 
by such transportation company. Pro- 
vides that in lieu of a bond or insur- 
ance, such other form of security as may 
be satisfactory to the commission may 
be accepted. 

Several bills amending the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law were also en- 
acted. 


Missouri: 


H. 53 provides that whenever a loss 
occurs on account of a casualty covered 
by _a contract insuring any person 
against loss or damage on account of 
bodily injury or death by accident of any 
persons, for which such person is re- 
sponsible, that the liability of the ia- 
surance company shall become absolute, , 
and the payment of said loss shall not 
depend upon the satisfaction by the as- 
sured of a final judgment. 

H. 112 enacts a Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Law providing for insurance of 
the liability of employers by insurance 
carriers or by self insurance and _ pro- 
vides that all rates for liability insur- 
ance under this act shall be fair, reason- 
able and adequate with due allowance 
for merit rating. Requires every  iii- 
surance carrier to file its rates with 
the Superintendent of Insurance. Taxes 
companies insuring liability under this 
act at the rate of 21%4% on gross pre- 
miums less returned premiums and re- 
insurance in authorized companies. 
Montana: 


H. 91 amends the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law by including repair work 
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of freight elevators and passenger ele- 
vators as hazardous occupations. 

H. 155 requires operators of motor 
vehicles to give a bond or policy of in- 
surance. 


Nebraska: 


H. 3 repeals the tax on intangible pro- 
perty and defines the words “tangible 
property” to include all personal prop- 
erty possessing a physical existence, 
including money and credits. 

H. 269 limits the maximum single 
tisk of stock automobile insurance com- 
panies to 20% of the paid up capital 
and surplus. 

H. 379 provides that the same policy 
may embrace fidelity and burglary in- 
surance. Also provides that companies 
issuing automobile insurance policies 
may embrace in one policy also fidelity 
and burglary risks. 

S. 267 permits domestic stock com- 
panies having a capital stock of $100,000 
to write fidelity business. 


Nevada: 


H. 59 provides that public officials re- 
quired to give a bond may have a surety 
company execute such bonds and that 
the premiums shall be paid by the state 
or the political sub-division thereof re- 
quiring such bond, provided that no 
premium shall exceed 1% per annum 
of the amount of such bond, provided 
that this act shall not apply to notary 
publics. 

H. 110 provides that any employer and 
employee, whether hired in or out of 
the state and whose duties may be par- 
tially or wholly out of the state, may, 
by their joint election, elect to come 
under the provisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law. 





New Hampshire: 


H. 151 amends the fire coverage sec- 
tion by including a provision for insur- 
ance against loss or damage by “riot or 
civil commotion” and also authorizes 
strike insurance. 


New Mexico: 


H. 94 enacts a new insurance code. 
Provides that insurance companies with- 
out capital stock, operating strictly on 
the mutual, or non-profit basis, and 
possessing assets over liabilities, in an 
amount not less than the minimum 
capital and surplus required of stock 
companies, may transact the same class 
of business upon the same terms and 
conditions. Provides that no company 
shall be licensed to transact fire and 
general business unless it possesses a 
minimum paid up capital of $200,000 
and a combined capital and surplus of 
not less than $300,000, nor unless it has 
first made a deposit of $10,000 in ap- 
proved securities with the State Treas- 
urer. Provides that no company shall 
be licensed to transact a bond and 
general business until it possesses a 
minimum paid up capital of $500,000 
and a combined capital and surplus of 
not less than $750,000, nor unless it 
has first made a deposit of $20,000 with 
the state treasurer. Requires all foreign 
insurance companies to pay a tax of 
2% on gross premiums less returned 
premiums and reinsurance in licensed 
companies and provides that such taxes 
shall be in lieu of all other taxes ex- 
cept on property. Requires the stan- 
dard of fire policy used in the state of 


New York to be used exclusively. Pro- 
vides that policy forms, rates, rate 
books and agents manuals and _ in- 


structions used in connection with poli- 
cies other than fire to be filed with the 
superintendent. 


New York: 


H. 624 provides that if a motor vehicle 
is sold under contract of conditional 
sale, whereby the title remains in the 
vendor, such vendor or assignee shall 
not be deemed the owner within the 
provisions of section 282-E of the 
Highway Law, providing that the negli- 
gence of an operator other than the 
owner shall be attributable to the owner. 


H. 962 amends section 142 of the in- 
surance law relating to agent’s licenses 
by incorporating the provisions of the 
agent’s qualification law. 

H. 1035 provides that no mutual 
automobile casualty company shall enter 
into any contract with an officer or di- 
rector of the corporation or with any 
concern in which an officer or director 
of such corporation is a member or is 
pecuniarily interested, under which con- 
tract the insurance corporation agrees 
to pay any commission, salary or 
emolument for the acquisition of busi- 
ness, 

H. 1040 makes a similar provision with 
regard to mutual automobile fire insur- 
ance companies, and H. 1037 makes a 
similar provision in regard to mutual 
employers’ liability companies. 





The radio fan knows the worth 
of the wave trap. It cuts out inter- 
ference. And many a man would 
find himself making steadier prog- 
ress toward his goal if he employed 
a wave trap for his own energies. 
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Selection of Risks 


and 


Fire Prevention 


Are the dominant factors in the notable 
success of the 
MILL MUTUALS. 
1924 proved again the soundness of prin- 
ciple and supremacy of this group. 


Millers National Insurance Company............ Chicago, Illinois 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association.......... Alton, Illinois 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Compan . . Lansing, Mich. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company. Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company... .. Chicago, Illinois 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Company. . Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company.......... Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company........ Ft. Worth, Texas 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Company . Indianapolis, Ind. 





Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 E. Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Operated by the Mill Mutuals) 
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INTEGRITY INSURANCE 


Local Agents can increase their business by using the 
many definite advantages that Integrity Insurance offers— 


Ample Capacity and facilities to meet practically every 
insurance requirement. 


Unexcelled Service in adjusting claims and losses. 


16 
VW 


Lowest Cost to insured, consistent with sound indemnity. 


Combined surplus exceeds $850,000 Combined assets exceed $2,400,000 
Paid Policyholders, in Losses and Dividends Over $25,000,000 
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INTEGRITY INSURANCE . 
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INTEGRITY INSURANCE 


Fire and Tornado i*sance written on manufacturing 
plants, mercantile buildings and con- 
tents, apartment buildings, dwellings and household goods. 


Automobile—complete coverage; 
Casualty Insurance Bonds—fidelity, bankers blanket, 


surety; Burglary and Holdup—bank, mercantile safe, office, messenger 
and paymaster; Disability—accident, health, group; Liability—ele- 
vator, general, public and teams; Plate Glass; Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion. 
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Local Agents Wanted in territories not represented. A letter, pos- 
talor phone call brings complete information, without obligation. 


J.C. Adderly, Incorporated, General Managers - Home Office, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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What’s Wrong Here? 
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Keep your eye on the boy on the bicycle, 
slow down, sound warning signal. 
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And for the accident care can’t prevent, 
have 100% PROTECTION and service 


with substantial saving in 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President 
HOME C H I C A G O PANTHEON 


OFFICE U a A BUILDING 
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Claim Service from Coast to Coast 
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